

by Sandra Hcnipel ' 

Too little mmicy too narrowly 
spread is how representatives of 
uni verities. colleges and students 
are describing the Elm award 
scii erne for overseas research 
stndeiiLS, announced in the Coin- 
1II011S Litis week by Secretary of 
State Mr Murk Carlisle. 

The award, provision for which 
was made in the (invent incut's 
White Taper on education, will 
make up the difference between the 
fee for a iiamu research si ucl cut and 
that for an overseas student. It is 
limited to university .students. 
Selection will be made purely on 
academic merit, said Mr Carlisle. 
Some 400 or SOD .snide ms are 
expected to benefit during the first 


year, beginning in September 1980. 

The DRS currently recommends 
tees of £890 a year for It nine post- 


grad uaie students mid El. 230 for 
overseas po.si-fiiadimtcs. There me 
currently 9,493 full-time overseas 
postgraduates in Britain out uf » 
total of 24,410. 

„ Describing the scheme ns clirisc 
and inadequate, Mr Rupert Bristow 
of the United Kingdom Council for 
Overseas Students* Affairs said that 
what was needed whs "total exemp- 
tion from the new increoses for 
students already in the UK educa- 
tion system, not just those in mid- 
course ", 

Also nouded was a proper scheme 
of awards for students at all levels 
from the developing world, lie said. 

To exclude polytechnic post- 


graduates is a particularly divisive 
nnd mean-minded decision.” 

A scheme to help such a small 
number of students was not the 
best way to attract the most able 
research workers to Britain, accord- 
ing lo Mr Geoffrey Caston, secre- 
tary-general of the Committee of 
Vice-Chancellors and Principals. ** It 
will do little to undo the ItHrm 
caused hy the Govern mem's 
Policy he sRid. The committee 
has, however, agreed to administer 
the scheme. 

The fact that polytechnics are 
excluded came as nn surprise, said 
Mr Peter Flowerduy, secretary of 
CDP. “ It was obviously the govern- 
ment's intention From the start but 
we are very concerned that research 
students outside universities should 
not lie regarded ns of no import- 
ance ' . 

CDP is. discussing the situation 
ut u meeting next week hut one oF 
the problems, said Mr Flowerdny, 
is that poly technics have no central 
funding body like the UGC. 

“ We can't just make noises to 
the Government. We have to make 
them to vnrious local authorities as 
well. 

“ The other difficulty ”, Mr 
Flowerday added, "is that if we 
urgiie for funds on a pro-rata basis 
with me university scheme the 
comparatively small nu tubers of 
oversens research students in the 
public sector means we are dis - 1 




’ Researchers fear law 


by Koliiii McKie 
Science Correspondent 

Proposed alterations to employment 
legislation which would further 
erode the rights of short-term con- 
tract researchers at universities are 
how being . considered by the 
Government.. 

r Tlie .. Consettyatlye j x want; .' -to 

increase., tpe ntiiijbel' ‘ of c (infracts 
by ^vtiicll- legists .could bo re-' 


Worldwide protests plan 
against fee proposals 

uiKiii-- mi iuiia-i an a pro-rata Oasis ti . ah-t-i . . ... 

with die university scheme the frl? t n « 1 n ,Z°/J d ' Wl ?, e the education system. The AUT 

comparatively smalt numbers of Srarmil/S? !2iv2« c?,?Y S e * ecu , tive council comes in for criti- 

oversens research students in the 1 ?? a n 31 f h It *1 ie , eS ' c,sni tor its alle S ed failure to give a 

public sector means we ore dls- i« ^ B . s ■ as * 5eti ^reign strong lead in opposing the cuts, 

cussuig a very small sum of money rnmfm, P riu ? h Ac fl the 531116 ^me letters of pro- 

liidced". J h'"r..Ti B d ™* h Commissions hi test from universities continue to 

— their 'oine co untnes as weii as the arrive on the desk of the Secwtar! 

p* -w , m London, pointing out the of . State. Mr Mark Carlisle y 

T.fik Q 1* JO 1X7 . f f r ^ at „ ,ai,n the policy will Engineering, teaching at Lancaster 

ttfill 14W ' Sniwrs?dM r Students and 10 “ r,tlsh university would became unvlable 

univeistHM, . if tiie number of overseas students, 

pective employee finds that he eagues Mr Eanrie S^rfftr 11 a?tt If Present jnakiiig up 32 per C eht 
either agrees in w riling to the opt- general s«rcta?i 1 * VE ^L lts IWeering undergraduates 

ing out provision pc le does not ■ P ™ olie %hd, according 


Boost for the 
jobless young 

by Patricia Santinelli 
Government approval for a vasi 
expansion of the Youth Opportune- 


ties Programme, the training p»- 
gramme for the young unemployed i 
is to be sought by the' Manpown 


;•* j ; 


tend ’ die, present imx-mbuai, employ* 
"lent period ..required : before Vq nar- 
, »n can, claim. .unfair. dlajni&sal at 
ah industrial TVibunal. 1 . . 

jf‘ ,. And widr current; Tpgisfatlott 
•••* Homing die use of op tihg-but ‘clauses 
to contracts hr . two^yeht periods or 
.. in We, the Government jipgnt to re- 
duce the periQd .to one -year, . ; 
-. Mot • these proposals are being 
' opposed by die Association 

University Teachers. In a letter 
to the Department of Employment, 
the AUT urges chat .there should he 
, a complete OelWien of the redun- 
, ooncy relinquish tag provision which 
. £? , HS S , tunning resentment among 
ktan . .. 

“In. areas Df .hjgli un employ nlent 
, W. where; Jobs are scarce,' the pros- 


;V-.j 


-.'I ^ ' 

S hi-.' 


pective employee finds that he 
either agrees In writing to the opt- 
■*"8 out provision or- he does not 
: obtain an appointment 11 , the letter 
states. 

. H the government refuses to 
remove the redundancy provision, 
the AUT waists . safeguards to be 
. inserted, into legislation to cover 
'.- cases of- employees .who . arc offered 
®J*°re.t«qi conducts in 
whldi- they are forced., to., waive 
■' redundancy rights. Tribunals should 
be ablq to de.tarimne if the fixed- 
■. term nature of . the ’contract- was 
", spurious and, if so,, then rule that 
the opting out provisions are null 
atm vpid, ■ . - . . 

iirp^ S e »}«r a l secretary of the 
4JfT« Mr John, Akker, skid univer- 
ames were being p<?ttv in forcing 
resaavdhws to waive their redun- 
dancy rights. 

• “Some, universities - and medical' 

are exploiting the posh 
tfon because they know dial the 
unemployment situation forces 
people to -.sign ”, lie said. ‘ 

- -J w ^27'- te,n P a r ft v lecturers and; 
researchers are. affected and ; the 
resentment caused is out of total 
SBJPrfr t0 } he r ‘Shts provided 
ment!* ; th " Viirious acts of ParUa^ 

I Poly charters 

continued . from front - page . 
very slight links with the poIytediH 
bu L, th . e y " re extremely, good 
and .cordial, .Fpr . that' reaspu - we 
have an open mind on theic idcas.r 
Kirif Site' Woposals Circiilated: 

. (**• C PP ore designed to deflect; 
criticisms that, the* polytechnics laifo 
seeking university status .for i its 

oiyii. soke. They contain,,' special , - , 1 , ■ , 

clauses designed to protect the nblv- i Nt ?* y , sort1 ^ .Labour .hipmbers have 
technics’ , traditional attoiulqn • to nvo H° tl a : ProcfodWe. which holds 

part- lima • and * sub-dogroe Xwol k 

Tlie^o include 1 : ■. 

A flexible 1 pattern of eburses 
giving students maximum . :ehb|eb- 

between inodes of bitbndance- tuld' 
methods of study ; “ 

fi ty -fW’ locpl ..negds: ivllich 
Iniw- otherwise .not he’ mot ; .. ■ 

• Tha auachmont of “ due wbjght ’- 

^‘Mdes , m .Wnrk plflcts nhd an 

- 5 -f W 1 avel work . 4nd ; 

,ski rte l^yhMilonal.;,relqvancd.; r|- . 

; .W *&*: ] *m K the .charter. -is , 


general secretary, says the proposals „ v UUB HCCO raiiin 

1 at U BiSdsh 0tJ *' •-% i cdj ^ vice-chanceJlor. Pro 

E tI,e Highest ressor' Philip Reynolds -’Scientific 

SoM?4! , dis 1 a „ fFectf,, ‘" , = 

. Mr , Sapper’s letter Predicting a 


j Services Commission following u i- 
; result of a summit meetini -tt 1 
week. Tflie extra cost would U 
about E13m, . { 

■The commission has calculated ; 
tnar an increase of 20 to 25 per ten , 
in the programme would enable S . 
to tako on. more than 250,000 yo^- 
people next year. This would me*; 
an average of 100*150 filled -.plaffi. 
instead ol 80-85,000 on Y0P. ''‘I 
Its decision follows a report 
its Special Programmes Board w£i* ; 
predicts that iu the. Baht 1 of a ffliatt 


ne» month jt will have §J“ t aa “ve&’ritiaeSb, 1 d< ’ n UI,0n 




rwplu Won f win ’ di'e Sham eld branch 1 VSSS^-.SSS^ ln° f Tf 


by David Jo bbi ns . ,, 

Cuts in education spending in !980- 
.81 in inner London are being held 
up after a revolt by Labour mem- 
bers of the Inner London Education 
Authority., , ; 

The authority's fhiande Sub-cOm- 
mittee decided this week to imple- 
.meitt: across, the board cuts 6f £2Gtn 
or 4.19 -per ceht iof . aWit education 
spending. Higher and further educa- 
tion was to bear a slightly low* 
Share of the reduction of^ 3.85. per 


further education was £4.9m, made 
up of £3m m deliberately sougiit 
cuts and tlAn accomplished by nur- 
suing existing policies. . y 
The budget strategy niakes major' 
savings by severe restrictions on 

• studedf .. maintenance grants. Bv 

• /ule thqt students 
: njiiit hove lived in the ILEA area 


wiy a iimi cuumuiiuw iw'*; 

and in line with’ Government jeawr 
lations, o . massivd rise: in youth’*?, 
employment and 'particularly -Pi. 
long-term unemployment trill • PS** " 

'. iy early 1981 this' would itwdiH-' 
rlsfi In youth unenmloytneiii nf 
170,000, nearly. double me hBUrtWj 
1979,- which would rise tfl-2M,We 
ovor tlio next year- By 1B« 
calculated , that there wH 6 *" !?-!' 
nearly, three times as meay ^^r' 
18s who hove been out of workj? £ 
six weeks. That is the tlme-WJ 
imposed on youngsters befo™J*f: r 
are allowed on to the pragffWt 
The commission's figures, WWj; 
represent the total of those 
a Job, h join ding tho.-^e, tenxlKU*T2 L 
off the- i-egister oecnuse of 
such at YOP, have already f 

described no- nr\\v n verv CSUtK^r 


Up the strajegy until next week’s 
odncatiph. commit toe qah express a 
view on it. 1 : ! 

■ Tho ^t^l sqyiiig : jp jil^her. and 


-■ «Pa«ed. X f iH-blier £l 7fl[oO0 ou id / 

be saved by cutting back on grants 
, .are students . on foundation 
43 d £150,000 should- be 
saved hy tightening 1 up. oh awards 
, to students . who already .have 
vaulted, a qualification, 

.This is a compromise betwoen 
■rep 3 pec cent add 5, per cent cuts 
.'Strategies.; Suggested by the officers. 


College teach ps wapt rtiore deiriocracy 


Predicted, ' • ...^ y 

Another £31m for ( 
university grant j 

The university grant for 

to be ipcrfe&ad- from c84fffly*t 

£873m to reject revised fw 85 *® 

1 d^' : pay. .sbttlements , it.-Jasi 
atjiiounced mi Wednesday- 
hopes that this increase of “WJJa 
the cdsb- Jimit- will enable 
pay negotiations' to be, rcstartea-^ .r 

NEXT WEEK . 

Maiirlce Pbston orn the’IEA _ J 
NOrninh Li ii doji oh 10 y® 8 *? * 
the polytechnics ;. , „ V^ta. 

Rbbin i Blackbluh oh . .. 
Marxism ” w.yi 

Geoffrey Hawthorn on ; 

kowski -r - 'ji 

London medical scIlOoIS , ; | ¥ , ^. 
the microscope ; r* 1 - v, ' : 
NUS conference jjrevie'W 




sUhlents. 


; , - teftder, Bage 2? 





Autonomy lost under Finniston plan 

ajMn»WLnBi« MB Styil^^ board should be wound up md « 


by Robin McKie 
Science Correspondent 
Universities should be stripped of 
mudi of their autonomy in control- 
ling engineering education. This 
Is the most racUcol -.proposal Of ;rhe 
Finniston ceport, the . long-awaited 
bhiei»rlnt for :-e vitalising Britain s 
engineering and manufacturing 
Industry, which Is now being 
studied by Industry Secretary Sir 
Keith Joseph. , , , . 

A copv of ihe report, scheduled 
for puhliurfiinii next year, has been 
qb tut ned l>y The TIIES. It reveal-* 
u eomiH-elicnslve programme of 78 
■ recommendations for Improving the 
country’s engineer lug and its indus- 
trial two. 

The principal mechanism will be 
the hew Engineering Authority, a 
ElOni-u-ycHr independent body to 
run the registration of engineers, 

• the monitoring of industrial train- 
ing courses, the promotion ■ of re- 
search and the general control of 
standards. 

But its most controversial power 
will strip universities of sohte of 
their autonomy by allowing the 
scrutiny and accreditation of all 
engineering courses. Those that fail 
to come up to standard will be strip- 
ped of their right to award rhe pro- 
posed new degrees of BEng and 
MEng. . , 

And the new authority would also 
- bo given control of some university 

* finances. The extra cash needed to 

implement the Fiijniston proposals 
—longer courses, move industrially 
trained staff and. Improved staff- 
student f(ttlq%-rwoUl|I b® earmarked 
for this, (impose by" the University 
Grants CoHihdttee. - - . 


V’;' 


** We rscbhfmetJd - - .ih'at tours Os 
whldi fail to get. or lose, - their 



board should be wound up and. a 
large part oE the .CEI's activities 
curtailed, the report urges. . - 

But on the question of licensing 
— i he earmarking of specialist jobs 
for only authorized experts-— -the 
report is more vague. The commit* 
tee is against a general licensing 
system but proposes n . special 
scheme for consultant engineers, 
the details to be worked out by the 
new authority. Similarly those In- 
volved in areas of potential public 
liB/nrd — such ns nuclear _ installa- 
tions, nircrnfL construction and 
mining — should only be suitably 
qualified, registered engineers. 

Indeed the committee is hopeful 
the quality of their proposed new 
rogistcrud engineers will be so high, 
that industry will ultimately re- 
cruit only these individuals. 

To encourage the general adop- 
tion of this line, the Government, 
public bodies and nationalized in- 


dustries should employ registered 
engineers. They should also put 
pressure on ibrivatc firms supplying 
the public sector to do the same. 

The final implementation of these 
proposals depends on the present 
government which may view the 
new aui horlty — which can be 

described as an extended version 
of the present Finniston committee 
— as no more than another quango. 

But remedial action is desperately 
needed . Britain’s man uf actuntlg 
industry, which generates 30 per 
cent of ihe nation’s wealth and em- 
ploys 32 per cent of the working 
population, is declining badly bc- 
■ cause It falls to make proper use of 
die innovative talents of lo? engin- 
eers. . .... , 

v We cannot- stress toq strongly 
ihe need to njeet change', with 
□bongo,' nor can we over-einphastxe 

l ... re viixrvnimo 


whldi fail to get. or lose, -their , • ' dtange.'nor can we over-einphasixe 

accreditation sltoiild no longer be public . expenditure, . tips, price must wwh mtncatw »lt. ; 'engineer j nos j 10W mu ^ ' engineering pervades 
eligible for earmarked funds ”, the ■ mot and .cannot bfc. baulked, '..It iflay .anhiBved . a. nunhuum professional < acc iviliea in. industry, the homo and 
report states. - . - Well ' imply the diversion of ( funds standard— the committee w clear e ^ eil hj, Jeistire througll manufac- 

At. present, about E-20Onj Is h»ont i from either area? of^edycanon,. or . this, must : be « otfrlgd , out by tiw products' hud sys tends based 

on- engineering education eadt year, elsewhere in the public sector 1 ; the new puthantyA!? s r \ " • on diem". Uie ocMW’dttee srates. 

The Finniston plan, would *dd up , report adds. . Al J^asent this la carried out by ■ Further details, page 2 

tp £40m to tliis blH, T ’. ■ ' •’ • , On the thorny.. problem, pf r a B>«* *e registration board of the Coun- .- • rurtner oeispis, JJJ® - 

‘ * Despite current cdnstraints .On ■ traMwi,' Of engineers— a process ell of, Engiiiearing Iitshtutious. The •• Leader, page 27 

Business of recruitment j US-styk 


Leader, page 27 


by Clive Pookson i : 

.• WASHINGTON 
Maiithesber Business School hag' re- 
sponded in on appropriately entre- 
preneurial- fashion to the govern- 
ment’s; overseas fees 'policy. The 
.direotOY of ics graduate course, 
Professor Enid Mumford, and the 
coiH-ae admliiletratoi', Ms Barbara 
Kemteriey,. have bem on a recruit- 
ment drive to the United States. 

In five days this week they Have 
been . 60 - seven leading Colleges nnd 
■' universities on the ea$< coast. The 
• Was inspired directly by tile 
need to. attract foreign Students 
iWHJIog to -pay the 1980/81 fees of 
£2,500 q ydar for the two -year M SX 
eburae,...; .y t ;• . 

Until now the business school, 
winch is parL of the University :oE 
Ma nchester. 1ms re stricted ' eprol-, 

’ ■ . .J ••-•ri' f -' . 


moot from overseas “ quite on thi 
severely”, Ms.Kpnheriey said. .Only, paten 
one or two Americans naye been on that J 
the course, most of the foreigners ; ness i 
are from western Europe or. Asia. : mlsco 
But the school is -now going dll Noy 
out to attract well qualified people set up 
from abroad— it might take as many stall i 
as 40 overseas students 'a year and lnstiti 
exiiahd the total enrolment from at lb 
70 to 100. held i 

- Professor Mujuford said she was and f 
relieved 'to discover that their fees The 
"didn’t cause any shock in the was 1 
United States”. placei 

The two women met deans, careers ; ator ( 
.advisers and .a few interested stil* thb l 
-dents, at Harvard,. Yalg. Princeton, Lnyct 
. the University of Pennsylvania, Bryn, l elea; 
MaWr 1 , .Georgetown and New York .of v 
university.’ Tlje* object, of the trip ^fiegin 
was fo make initial contacts and put a lent 


was fo make initial contacts and put 
Manchester Business School on the 
map. qot to recruit lots of students 


on the snot. They found that some 
potential applicants did not know 
that Britain had any major busin- 
ness schools and fathers had serious 
misconceptions. 

Now Professor Mumford plans to 
set .up a Manchester Business School 
stall next year among the American 
Institutions competing 'for students 
at the “MBA admissions forums” 
held annually in, New York, Chicago 
and San Francisco. . 

The groundwork for thi? first trip 
was laid by Mr Colin Layirock, the 
placement; ‘and marketing coordin- 
ator at Manchester when he was in 
thfa United States last summer. -Mr 
Lay coCk’a . “media information'’ 
-release ’showed- him to be a' master 
t of American PR language. • It 
‘■‘begins : ’f In a sudden role reversal. 


Drastic drop 
in admissions 


Students ^eihand grant 

by John O’Leqry - •,'• If flcCeptqd, tlie NUS ctalm would 

' i •’ i-; . . represent. a wbokly nite of £5i,25,. 
Students- are claiming a new. £50- n p|^ allowances equal to suriplCmeti- 
week; grant as. pvt W . a TMlc.al tB ,y bgoefic? for . riio two abort 
overhaul, of die ; entire • grafts vaenttons.: ■ - . . 

•• ; system. . L . . .’ The union is ajito asking the.Gov*. 

. :. Ait Il-pajSe report tn be presented ernhiept to abolish discrotionaiw 
, to the Natloual Union of StudeiiM’ awards iuui pay grants to all 
aunuul conference today demuiuls students above t)lio statutory school 
.initial increases of around 35 per leaving age; tn pay full grants to 
cent. Structural changes to the students who have lived Indepen* 
’grouts' machinery over a three-yenr den tty of their parents for two 
’ period should follow, die report years, or huve reached 23 (ruiuCt 

than the presoitt 25); and to raise 
the threshold below, which parents 
do not contribute to grants to a 
residual income of £5,200. 

Mr Trevor Phillips, NUS presi- 
dent, said the claim assumed 20 per 
cent- inflation. 


:5,The; rate for undergraduates in 
London would rhe from the present 
E1A85 tn £2,020 next year, while 
'tjhose-’ 'elsewhere would • receive 


compared- with dieir present 
f 1,24 5.* •« . • 


” '■ v ■. 


■ueguis: ' iii a suuuuil row iovdibbi. 

a lending European business school 
is about to launch a student recruit- 
ment drivo in the. US.” . 

; -‘ — - ■ ■ - "". I . -r ."" . ' 1 

Poly spending 
cut by 5% 

Spending on polytechnics and col- 
leges will be, 5 pfar cent. lets 'In' real 
terms pext year than In 1978-79, 
the Department of ' Education . brfd 
Science decided this week. 

Tite ‘ Irigher ' education pool , 
which 'finances ; all advanced work 
hi public sector institutions, is to 
be fixed at £375iti (at November 
1979 .prices); compared with £39 5m 
in 1978-79. ' | ‘ ; , 

Individual local education olbo ci- 
ties will be told their allocation by 
the end of liext week. If they want 
to spend more than 1 that on local 
polytechnics and colleges, the sur- 
pluji will lnpfe.no be raised through 
• the rotes. 


by Ngaio Crequer 

Admissions to some universities 
over the next four years could fall 
by anything from 8 to. 35 per cent 
if the worst projections about fund- 
ing are ‘realized:. 

These are the' stark figures being 
put ‘-to the University Grants C6m- 
mittee by the universities in their 
response to the committee’s letter 
of October 15. The UGC posited 
three different financial projections, 
two per cent growth, level funding 
or a reduction oJ! five per cent dud 
asked for estimates of student 
numbers for the quadrennluul 1980- 
81 to 1983-8-f. '" 

But the universities*. -responses 
are riddled with uncertainty 
because nobody knows lifaw the 

H osed increases fujr overseas 
ent fees, which will operate 
from 1980, will affect the marke,t. 
Emtio fear that they will lose up to 
50 per . cant of their overseas 
students contingent. • . 

Just under a TialC of the expected 
number of candidates for 1980 uni- 
versity eqtry have now applied and 
overseas applications are down by 
11 per cent. The Universities Cen- 
tral Council on Admissions soys U 
is likely tliaL. at the end of llw year 
rhe total will sliow an, even Inrger 
decrease. ■ ‘ ' ' ' 

■Hie Tjpndoii School of Economics 
has told the UC.C rhat their siudonl 
numbers could fall From anything 
between 29: and 35 per cent over tlio 
next four ^<?ars if the worn fears 

Sti-athclytio tIiHver9lty has told 
the UGC that none pf the three 
models pnscri is acceptable, although 
die first, a two per cent growth in 
• - continued on bock page 


Blaoktaurn isli. KolokawaKI rigtit 

Robin Blackburn argues 
that the student revolt of 
the 1960s gave birth to 
a peculiarly English form 
of Marxism, 11 

Geoffrey Hawthorn 
praises Kolakowski s 
three-volume critique of 
Marxism, 14 

Ten years on 
Sir Norman Lindop looks 
back on the polytechnics’ 
exciting first decade and 
forward to the challenges 
of the I980s } 12 

Teesside revisited: David 
Job bins reports on a 
year's solid progress, 7 


Students at Blackpool 
John O'Leary examines 
the issues facing this 1 
weekend’s NUS 
conference, 8 

Union View by Trevor 
. Phillips, 25 


Frce-market enthusiasts 
Maurice Peston assesses 
the impact of the 
Institute of Economic 
Affairs in a second article 
on pressure groups, 13 


Medical schools 
Robin McKie describes the 
background to the Flowers 
inquiry into London's - 
medical schools, 8 • 


Kuala Lumpur 
W. H. Newton Smith 
discusses history and 
philosophy of science 
courses at the Tjhiversity 
of Malaysia, 10 
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the TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION 


The Finniston Report 


to help plan courses ’ 


by Robin McKie 
Science Correspondent 

Industry stands accused by the Fin- 
inston group of all roo often com- 
pJaining about poor levels of practi- 
cal ability in their students and at 
the same time providing completely 
inadequate training schemes for 

* , a fi?rr ey * c ° mnlitt ce members 
• ■ Bt « radua te recruits in 

^udtistfy were too often " thrown in 
« the deep end ” without further 
tranung, almost always iii technical 
jobs where their university experi- 

2HJ5T* i iree ? y ^vain, SJ P ?he 

?ht fS » hat cream wm rise t0 

"In fact the cream is often the 
first to get frustrated for want of 

and °PP D,, tunities to 
develop their capabilities ”, the 
report suites. * 

“It is small wonder Lhat industry 
complains of graduates ;rh 0 are no? 
practically inclined, when the for- 
mation received by so inanv gradu- 
ates neglects this training/ * 
ao remedy ibis, the report nrn. 
Mg ilm be Increased jSin 

"isffis CS rS C,W , ee,, i firills ** S- 

*-HSsa 

practically and industrially 8 motIva- 
ted onH. peers. This involves a com- 
plete restructuring of engineering 


Bt universities and poly- 
technics to produce two hew types 
of degrees— a Bachelor of Engln- 
Th* 884 a Master ° f Engineeruig. 
D.,I f-, B 5 nB lome wiU lead to final 
qualification as a Registered 

cl!fif €Br i wi,L iovolva two 
closely related stages, one based at 
a Ingfier educational institution and 
the other in ndustry, taking a total 
of at least five years. " 

Entry standards will be similar 
: j°F iesent CO Sneering courses but 
design practice will be stressed far 
more than at present. There will 
also be two new elements of engin- 
eeriug applications which will be 
woven into the curriculum. The j 
f*, r,r -. EA1 j be an introduction 
to the fabrication end use of 1 
materials, and the second, EA2, will 
cover tile application of engineer- 
iug principles to the solution of 
?nof tlca 'i problems based upon 
engineering systems and processes. 

"These a re not Intended as dis- 

«r « e -. modules i but as integral parts 
of restructured and re-oriehted engi- 
B “ r “« ■ cour S «”, the report sS. 

bG T linlJ e -f tl .i.? tho course should 
dq held at three years, it is sun- 

gested, although some members 
considered rliat throe and a half 
years would be necessary, u The 
nun should be for n more detailed 
confrontation with the specific engi- 
Problems in a par tic," nr 
bnn i W i cb make the students' 
tEr\ BD 411,(1 P r «ctical skills opera- 

After the degree course, the 



JFK ”S uireme ! lts of tl,e majority 
siaS dl " S enfiineers *” th e report 

,°^er course, the MEne 
J 1 ®® a common first year 
wirh the BEiig hut only the top 
25 per cent of students would take 
he advanced movers degree. How- 
evet, academically weak depart- 
ments would get less tlmn this 
percentage while the better depart 

ffSon. W °' ,ld ■“ * £ “- ~ 

JOJSZ “un,e will 


V JV1UIIU LOU SP Will 

» C h«i entr T “ e .avily on design, syn- 

th Thl tSt en ®* ne ® nn S applications. 
The MEng student will also go 


Sir Monty Finniston — accuses 
industry 

BEng graduate will have to follow 
“ programme of planned 

KlStt - trainin e in industry! 

paJ 1 1,av « hvo phases. The 
(Hit, EA3, would be a structured 
introduction to industry under 
supervision and involving a Se 
of practical assignments: and £1 
second, EA4, would be a specific 
a * fir ? t '^Ponsible 
vision d decreasiugly close super- 

“The BEng course will nl*»rA 
more, emphasis upon engine® 
practice and rather less 
academic aspects of advanced enain- 
eermg science which will be m?™ 
in keeping wjrli the aptitudes and 


news .as the BEng student and after 

*™«SE“ ° f *!? y f nra wil1 be ob] e 

Dipfi« y e. aS a Reglstered Engineer 

orient ST'S? wi, .I replace the 
present BSc in engmereing Hiid It 

MUr S ? envi8a « ed .that the 8 present 
Other education recommendations 

Eld Sr d by the Finniston *ss 

• The provision that engineering 

araatsg 

pays for courses EA3 and 4 " a ustry ' 
fL!??** Bcad ?mlc courses and post- 

ESHLm« IWW«™n «• ta 

fsnir * ed , accredited bv 
jSBSEi fr ° m 1116 Engineering 

arrangement he 
mentsf academic depart- 


One small dissension after 
23 of meetings 


■' j™** 30 fim ‘!!;TnfSut S ee b ^ ^nieitiiS* r 0 J lx ° is n ° w bei,1 6 prepared 
,180 commissioned papers and Ton publication next month whiln 
written submissions ofcvlde, ce th2 SSL?*! is bein * «™“ihed K 
Finniston report has been conS ffi Secretary Sir Keith Joseph 
t. Pkted, writes Robin McKie CQm » ^ve .« general 
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The main 
points 

r 

set up wiSf Pi^m e ^lj! ,orl ^J 
to advance the cause of? p ? Wef 

mg throughout tl^econT 18 ^^ 
manufacturing ihS£ y 5 
£t°m-a-ycar body, whkf 
Itove a 35-20 mem be?' X? ^ 
most of them engines? CUhn 
implement the remS^ 
mston proposals. 8 11 n * 

• A three-tiered sv K fnm 
Registered 8 Em? bc !e 'V 

RclVt Re f st f' e dTngZer Dl S 

Sfs.'rsyS 

these titles would be bjSS 
by the new authority. W 

• Degrees, to be called BBrnj 
Mg"** 0 replace the 
BSc, BA and MScs in eiS 
jog. These will haveconsH 
more practical and traM 
elements to them. 

• A minimum of two tmkI/mL 
ing will become necessary to® 

.graduation arid 7 ® 
registration. Company tralnln 
schemes will be monitored. ■ 

,?ni T i? e nev ) f Un *verslty coarse 
w 11 be monitored and accredit 
oy the Engineering Authorlh 
and those falliug below standui 

JfJP “St, 110 alI °wed to award Ik 
titles BEng and MEng. 

• A system of recognition k 
introduced for engineering te 
f!^ rs , wJ th strong Industrtl 
experience. . Accreditlon d 
courses would then depend m 
f* 1 ® niunber of “recognlied' 
staff in a university department 

• Students of MEng and BE* 
courses should receive £250. bun- 
sary on top of grants. . V 

0 Polytechnics should be tfrea 
. complete aptonppiy. to, 'bet. in* 
strong engineering. : courses aid ; 
education independent of lead 
authorities’ cbntrdh » ■ 

• The new authority should ■ 
advise the Government qn P» ' 
posals for a scheme to license 
consultant engineers. 

• Iii some health and s^ttj 

areas— such as dam construction, . 
sea . and mining work— ^resuio : 
tions should require the employ t • 
ment of a "suitably qoalifW 
.person who is a registered 
engineer”. ’ ' ; 

• The Government and otbd • 

J iubllc sector areas should sd i ; 
ead in recruiting engineers oi . 

; the new , register . -and .show* . 
encourage industry J to : do the : 
.same. 

• Tlie authority should drew J •'! 

O code i of professional conduct _■ 
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minimal 'when considered ag;* n *| 
the potential national beheflti hf* 
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posol , the report states. 
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apply , to goverriment for sddiion** 
funding for pe^cujw purppWSv I 
toe authoriftfMf giv^n* «® ' ' • 

take effect bind in the ' rnSritiA?, ft? ; j 
- Finniston report suggests .w** 1 
i metapds for interim 2mpWWffl$0”' • J 
. Thelse measures are generally w j 
and ■'incude .propoang thet ff^ , 

• panies . etrengdieu ffielr' t K»® j 
■ dlrbstly or indirectly to engineering 
research j (he Government “ | 

; financial, environ meat mbw-'coaao. | 
cive.to investment in manuftrilK , “f f 
indusff^^ sChodls 'entire' T 

mmiy. yqiing pebble 1 as possiWM^ ; 
,-tain tnei,»pt|nh to enter. eng|i*ee»: 
v ing; ..and future censal 
^ sotjc tilled to. gtvp more fc 

... a P<Wt ; t}iei ipauhtry'e i .epsheorv’ft j. 
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Smaller colleges ‘in danger’ 


by John O’Leary 

Many smaller colleges will have to 
close eventually, Mr Neil Merritt, 
chairman-elect of the college prin- 
cipals, said last night. There arc 
tuu many institutions providing 
higher education, and many of the 
diversified courses in former col- 
leges of education are doomed. 

Mr Merritt, Director of Eating 
College of Higher Education, called 
for a complete re-evaluation of the 
present system of higher education, 


with an end to the binary system. 
A national commission should be 
:>ct up to rationalize higher educa- 
tion und produce machinery more 
responsive to national ana local 
needs, he said. 

He told graduates and diplo- 
mats at his college: "You are the 
product of a completely un-unified 
system of higher education, where 
the various sectors are subject to 
different types of financing and con- 
trol and where they lack national 
direction, national monitoring and 
indeed national accountability, and 


where regional coordination of the 
sectors is totally absent *\ 

Mr Merritt said: “The present 
range of courses in the universities, 
colleges and polytchnics does not 
correlate with the demand or with 
the perceived national need for 
higher education provision. It seems 
accepted that the number of insti- 
tutions providing full-time higher 
education courses is too great, and 
that with time many smaller insti- 
tutions will wither away. 

“The experience of diversifying 
the curricula of the former teacher 
training colleges suggests that re- 
sources have been diverted into 
areas of study tha<t enjoy an eroding 
national esteem, and indicate that 
many of the diversified courses do 
not and will not meet fahe aspira- 
tions of those who want higher edu- 
cation to bc more closely related to 
the national need.” 

Mr Merritt warned against a 
parochial read Ion c. gainst current 
policies, advocating instead a new 
approach to the provision of higher 


education, its financing and control, 
erasing the “spurious divisions ’’ 
within the current arrangements. 
"The present pussy-fooling arrange- 
ments are not those from which a 
great system of higher educution 
will emerge, and not one which will 


produce a greater number of high 

a n a lily graduates equal 'to tlie 
emands of the 1990s and the next 


Finance shift urged for 
medicine-linked work 


by Charlotte Barry 
Thu financing of training for pro- 
fessions related to medicine should 
bc shifted from health to education 
departments, and oach profession 
should investigate the need for 
degree studies. 

These are the main conclusions 
of a report presented to the Council 
for Professions Supplementary to 
Medicine by its higher and further 
education working parts'. 

“PSM education ana training — 
die next decade ” outlines important 
proposals on the education of 
chiropodists, dieticians, medical 
laboratory scientific officers, occu- 
pational therapists, ordiontisbs, phy- 
siotherapists, radiographers and 
remedial gymnasts. 

The mam proposal in die report 
is that die Government should trans- 
fer political, administrative and 
financial responsibility for PSM 
basic education 1 from health to edu- 
cation departments, widi mandatory 
awards for afl students.' 

“We believe that the emphasis 
by Government spokesmen on 
higher education courses that are 
socially, technically and vocationally 
relevant, and die vocational prefer- 
ences of entrants into higher educa- 
tion, support such an organizational 
change ", says die leader of die 
working party, Mrs Marjorie J, 
Diavis. 

Also propose^, are experimental 
comprehensive “ health care 
schools ”, embracing tn one faculty 
die health profession schools of die 
university, the polytechnic and die 
hospital. 


In areas where these are not 
practicul, most National Health 
Service schools should bc re- 
established as professional schools 
within local institutes of higher 
education. 

A UK standing conference of 
education, health, professional, 
registration and related interests is 
advocated to ensure a coordinated 
approach. 

The other main recommendation I 
is the immediate investigation of 
the need for degree studies In each 
profession, coupled with the poten- 
tial for the introduction of a 
second tier or enrolled professional 
grade. 

“ We were impressed by the vali- 
dity of the argument that the pro- 
fessions needed a more scientific 
and rigorous educational base to 
enable them to cope with rapid 
technological change, and through 
rest- ar oh improve their effectiveness 
and efficiency ”, says Mrs Davis. 

The working party suggests the 
universal introduction of trained 
clinical supervisors, pi ore systematic 
and written training guidance , and 
Improved recruitment and avail- 
ability of both clinical supervisors 
and vocational teachers. 

The working party justifies its 
proposals for research, experiment 


and expansion by emphasizing the 
need to cope with economic restric- 
tions, the growing number of 
elderly people and the decline in 
numbers of student age which lead 
to heavy demands on manpower and 
skill. 1 .... 


Exam emphasis attacked 


by Patricia SanlJnelU 
Secondary schools are falling to 
stretch their brightest pupils and 
are concentrating too heavily on 
examinations the first national sur- 
vey of secondary education revealed 
this week. , ' . I - 
The survey, undertaken by Her 
Majesty's Inspectorate, who visited 


3B* sohool? including, , grammar 
Schools, secondary moderns and 
, comprehensive*! between 1975-78, 
concentrated on. die final two years 
• of compulsory -achooling. . ' 

HMI, points’ qut that; the spread 
of comprehensive education and the ' 
raising of tlie school age has hat 
resulted in any major rethinking 
of the school curriculum!- 
On the contrary sbtae 80 per cent 
of pupils were taking" cdursds lead- 
ing to puhljc qx am ipatio rts an d were 

. . ■ • • i -. 1 " •-. -. . . j J ’’ . ■ ' • 

Question to Lords 
on 16-18 year olds 

Increasing , concern - , . about - the 
'UiivBi'unient’s intentlohs on the edu- 
cation and trebling of 16-18 year 
olds has led to. questions about the 
: Mcfcrlabe .committee in the House 
of Lords. 

... 'Baroness Nora David, Opposition 
; ipokeWmil' ,o'ij ‘education in the 
•■ . Lpj-cb}, has .asked the’ Government to 
;My«l ! the* membership . of * the 
1 .yecodtly setAiw committee, which is 1 
• ' ! ^bolang 'iftto tub education and train- 
■ ' ihg ' or 116-18 ijteur ’olds; as well as 
those ; of its . supporting sub'grbap. 


being allowed to take as many as 
10 or 11 subjects, thereby creating 
an unnecessary examination load. 

This insistence on exams and 
Sxam results, and as the growing 
complexity of optionr systems were 
resulting - in a much narrower pro- 
gramme of studies. Yet what was 
vitally, important -was that pupils 
should be given a muoh .broader 
programme to the end of their basic 
education with' a. corresponding re- 
duction in the niunber of ‘options. 

\ Tlie Inspectorate also found 
considerable inequalities between 
school and staffing -ratios and bi- 


an inrenSq' programme 
’ training.'-’ 1 ‘ ‘ - • ' ' 


rly in math: 
s. 1 It ‘Urge 
of' hvsbrvlc 


century ", he said. 

Ealing College was one of the 
institutions which suffered from the 
existing system, Mr Merritt claimed, 
although it stood comparison with 
any other higher education institu- 
tion in the country. The college 
was starved of resources and 
deserved a bigger share of national 
funds for higher education. “ It 
seems that Government policy — at 
least in the short term — is to 
penalize those institutions which 
are efficient in their use of 
^resources and successful in achiev- 
ing high quality, while those insti- 
tutions which are profligate, or at 
least less efficient, will continue to 
he succoured ", he said. 

Political row 
over NUSS 

A row wus brewing ut today’s 
annunl conference of the Nutiounl 
Union of Students over the union's 
sister organization for school stu- 
dents which has accumulated debts 
of £7,000 and subsequently been 
deprived of office space at NUS 
headquarters. 

The school students, who hove 
always relied on NUS for admini- 
strative and financial support, 
finally had to move out this week 
because of a shortage of office 
accommodation in the refurbished 
union headquarters. But the issue is 
likely to develop into a political 
row with the Left demanding the 
reversal of a decision they see as 
victimization and the Right 
threatening to withdraw funding 
entirely. 

Although NUSS have known for 
several mouths that their office 
would disappear, they have not 
moved into alternative accommoda- 
tion found for them at the nearby 
Central School of Art and Design. 
Their officers have been invited to 
Blackpool as usual aqd hope to 
persuade delegates of thp justice of 
their case for reinstatement. 

Mr Danny Ashton, secretary of 
NUSg, said : We think It is a .sec- 
tarian thing. If they i*eally wanted 
to find us space they coujd but I 
don’t think tney do. we have been 
trying to fight the cuts but we have 
had to spend a lot of our time fight- 
ing NUS, who have moved us four 
times since ‘July.” ; , ' ' . 

There has been tension regarding 
the activities of NUSS since the 
new leadership, dominated by the 
Ultra-Left took over earlier .in the 

5 eta Although much of the £7,000 
ebt was run up by previous ad- 
ministrations; there), was consterna- 
tion over 10,000 copies of . Blot, the 
NUSS magazine, which contained an 
article feared to ba libellous and 
which were distributed against NUS 
advice. 

The executive of NUS is propos- 
: ing tighter controls on the school 
students’, spending, setting a rigid 
■budget of £2,500 and writing oft 
1 existing debts. They will resist accu- 
1 sations of political bias, Insisting 
that there simply is not room to 
; accommodate NUSS. ■ ■ 

; Flying university 

■ Inquiries concerning ' the fitter-" 
national support committeefbr the 
l Satiety of Academic Courses in 
; Poland' (the "flying -university” 
i rtfeh'ed to in’ last week’s TTfES) 
s should be addressed to 11 Bevirtctpn 
Rood, Oicford OX2 6NB. : T 



PRANK JEFFS 

A multi-million pound building programme at Bounds Green In jjorth 
London is transforming five large Industrial warehouse bays Into 
specialist teaching accommodation for most of Middlesex Polytechnic’* 
engineering courses and Its interior design degree. 

Warning on CS college 


by Ngaio Crequer 

The first of die Royner projects, a 
plan to eliminate Government 
waste, has steered clear of making 
any firm recommendations to 
change the method of payment for 
trill iung courses at the Civil Service 
College. 

This confidential report, is part 
of a lengthy scrutiny of Government 
department policies and functions 
In tlie war on waste. 

But if this document is to set 
the tone for what follows, it will 
disappoint those who expect forth- 
right suggestions for action from 
tho scrutiny. 

Sir Dorek Rnyner, joint managing 
director of Marks and Spencer, and 
tlie Government 1 * adviser on civil 
servant waste. 1 has specifically 
warned officials against offering 
analysis without solutions. 

The terms . of reference of the 
inquiry, into " Charging for Atten- 
dance at Some Courses at the Civil 
Service College ", were .to examine 
whether charging would make more 
efficient use of departmental needs 
for training, and If so to suggest 
how charges should be calculated 
and how the change should be 
handled. 

Tbe draft report makes ** no firm 
recommendation about whether the 
Civil Service College should move 


to a repayment bams ar remain an 
allied service. ” The question in dis- 
pute is whether departments nomi- 
nating civil servants for . college 
courses should make direct pay- 
ments for the service, or whether 
the present system of the college 
being funded directly as a bene- 
ficiary to all departments should 
remain. 

The College — -which has training 
centres in Sunningdalo, Berk-si lire 
and Belgravia, London — costs about 
£5m a year. It offers courses In 
accountancy, computers, econo- 
mics, European and international 
affairs, financial management, in- 
dustrial relations, law, management 
social policy and operational re- 
search. among others. 

The report points out that- if die 
burden of payment shifted to the 
departments, shortage of 1 funds 
might mean dint short-term 1 needs 
would take priority over long term 
efficiency of the Civil Service. 

A change in the system could 
also affect the range of courses 
offered by the college. The report 
holds that "there would coma a 
point where certain courses could 
no longer be mounted cost-effec- 
tively, even though some demand 
remained.” 

The draft report has now. been 
submitted to Mr -Paul Chumton, 
Minister ^f, State at the Cilvil Ser- 
vant Department. 


Clash over hew PNL/director 


by David Jobbins 

Students at North London Polytech- 
nic are claiming that the selection 
of a new director to succeed Mr 
Terence Miller has been fixed. Only 
one candidate, has been short-listed 
for the vacancy, which will be filled 
by tlie Court of Governors oit Mon- 
day. 

He is Dr David MacDowaVI, pre- 
sently . assistant director of - the 
polytechnic, responsible for plan- 


University College. 1 

Students have made, clear they do. 
not object to -Dr MatDnwall person- 
ally, but regal'd tho way the selec- 
tion lias been handled as >r unaccept- 
able ". ■ 


Mr Chris Crowley, vice-president 
of the student union, said the two 
student members of the court would 
oppose the decision — and would try 
bo get the short-list extended, ft 
that failed the student union , would 
try to get the whole selection pro- 
cess reopened. . 

Hie disclosure that only one of 
the eight short-listed candidates 
had been chosen was obviously au 
embarrassment to the polytechnic. 
"It seems to me quite possible the 
Court of Governors may not accept 
the recommendation of the short 
listing committee ”, a spokeswoman 
said. 

% South. Bank Polytechnic ha>i 
announced the appointment of a 
new director^ . Professor Jolin 
Beishon, professor of systems .. at 
the Open University. : 


attack overseas student fees proposals 


Foreign . - embassies'. .< and .. high 
commissions 1 , have i attacked the 
Government' proposals to increase 
overseas 'Students fees. 1 • ■ 

Their objection are> contained in 
a document handed to Mr Mark 
Carlisle, the Secretary of State for 
Education, following a 'meeting with 
representatives of the Council for 


representatives or me council tor 
Education In tho Common vyeplth, 
headed by Mr Anthony Keraia w, 
C o riservabve ! MP for 'Stroud. 

Their' remarks echo the; geueral 
fear that students • front, more 
undeveloped ' countries . will be 
unable to continue to Study abroad 
and tftr&r 1 there 1 will' 'be ’a* rapid 


shift of foreign students away Jfotil 
Britain to the United States, , 

‘ Sir Leckraz Tonipck, ttye Mauritius 
High Commissioner in London, 
claims there was.no response from - 
rhe British Government when '■ 
Mauritius taised tho question of 
overseas student fees it the Heads 
of Government' meet ing. in Lusaka. 

"This Is a very 'serious matter, • 
especially for tlie poorer countries. 
Now only verv rich people will; be 
able to study In die developed coun»" 
tries of rhe Commonwealth ”, he 
saild, pointing to the recent rise, in 
fees in Canada &nd Aksttalia. 

-Starr* Letme’4 ' Hifeh Commis- 


sioner,. Mr Ralph Taylor-Smirii, said : 
41 We sent bur boys to flglit for you 
iii Buima In the last 'war and even 
in the. first worid war. ' Now' you 
ure excluding -us bn . the grounds o£ 
poverty”. .■ 

Bangladesh- and .the. . GuH Spates 
are to protest strongly to tlie British 
Government. In the We^t Indies, 


poaslble !*. . , Dismay ut tlie proposals 
Ls being expressed ‘ throughout. 
Mlilay Mp , and Sajjtfi-EnU . A s Sa; 
accovding td .6 titbinher, of the 
British Council. • 

Egypt will slop sending; students 


to' Britain and send them to the 
United States instead, says ambassa- 
dor Mr SamiJi Anwar. Brazil, too, 
will be sending more students oo 
study In tlie United States. 1 

At the moment tbe High Commts- 
sioiicr of each Commonwealth 
country , Is consulting - his owa 
government before registering for- 
. nuti ' protests with the • British 
. government. • l . 

At the. City i University ’graduation 
ceremoily ,on Monday to r<L Alport, 
. the . retiring . pro-CfiqncellcHV • was 
1 given „ -a warm, ovation i Vffaoii'- ha 
attacked .Go yerum^sit pollcy ou oyec- 
seas students. m 
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censorship storm over ban on 
‘political’ lecture by Benn 

by John O'Leary riors about their grants- followed. Instead, they say, a straiahtfor- 

&ir Alec Mcrrimn, chairman of the invitation of ward bah was instituted. But press 

Committee of Vice Chancellors and [j? „f s ?i Pabrendorf, dire* coverage was limited and the inci- 

Pdncipals, is accused 111 a pamphlet » LSE ’ receIved massive dent was interpreted as a misunder- 

Publisher] vesterdnv nf *• Klun.in. i..,. coverage , standing. 
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Tn«l b L 0 ^ Cabinet Minister Mr j „ ceflnv " n ,1 Clt,y p01 ‘ sinfil,i P° lid cal or academic figure 

Tony Benn from Bristol University condoSSii^th S e pr ? ss c in wm prepared to speak out in Berm’s 

campus. . the restr iction of free defence, whereas Sir Keith ?ole»h'« 

*The pamphlet. Free Speech lor sS?SSndinc° n £ St Benn' th op j ni ? ns ca ?® became, a caiwe cel&bre. The 
All?, published by the Campaign from Bristol Univ^r^v “ olu . si °« arbitrary actions of a vice-chancel- 
fo^Acadenlifr Freedom and Demo- EXcation4 oDen da^ T° f lo £ seem «° be above criticism, 

cracy, cxmfraststfie .treatment and The.i the ooZirai ™ h 5 reas ill-judged actions 

subsequent Press ; coverage received Benn’s intanderTvSninrt 111 ^ 6 of ■ j studej! * s i having identical eFfect 

lecture Mares su *■ flajar 

A 5S»«SffTCi members SSS^St>A“ 

SjiV’E.lf eiecuti '''- conclude creut^lly . Tuhdrewn cn 5 Vhl S *“ that of ™ 

".*■ Inttrirclion* of Prefessor Boris Fnrrf 'L “■ ,P“ ,h ‘"“v ■» 


tffS both members SSSSS^ ~ U A f ,a ' k B <™* ««Tuin were s^vhal 

Sj/f^Wh * F °J eiecuti '''- conclude wen™ll y . TifhdrLn o„ S Vhl SJS c ? ro|ll ' x *“ that of ™ 
1 P den, » represent «rfr- Instinct ions of Professor Baris TwW hVP' 1 «. .Perhaps, unsafe to 

plorsble infringements of the right and Sir Aler *7? s d n ! ake . sweeping generalizations 

ofrfree speech i„ the university ” ChLcellor rftJr ^ i’, ?. ,e V , IC * ab ° ut ioumaUW or academics' Si 
But they accuse academics, po fti- bee“ advertSS « ‘ I,ad tudos towards the Left or RlJht on 

£“ j he p f** of a lack of ?Sd diFftSSS" V rS^Z f ,,e basis of two Incidents whi?h 
™li“Sjj d "“ S 1,1 ,h<!lr >«■ t taUc outside the “ivS* ems ‘“for thoir °? vn P r °b 

SfftgV incident, wbe„ Slr su&^M'eT » HtS""" 1 f ™“ 

JSSlrUF ffi- «3» I!!? "^"uST AlJ^SiTi T reeahor *0 . guest 



mmm mm ^s 

Disaster of the women who New art rules^ 
fail to gain promotion f rom rpj» * 

5&S? 810 Cl " CqUer Judged to care more about b ? David Jobbins 

Women managers are mnre rlpt^r. lifiOp-le . men shfrw n apoota. ... 


ui^j. tt*t „ lu tRre more about u «via jobbins a~ ™ cn « watiMal over van 

Women managers are more deter- people men show a greater con- a ► , Association of Teachers ip Further under Hr*hn. 

l^U to mead than men and cer "- Women are more insecure ^ . teache « were meeting today an f- Hlgher Education's latest o? thate* SS** 

reel'd fmlure as a greater personal , leni f to over-react, and have a false if ?' ayJ t0 di ? cuss iho impUcations po 7 hcy stat ™nt The Future Dt- AuthilSe? B 1 f L ° CS Educ ‘ 
' t0 researcb * r ' J£ ot,e l what a mamtger should be J. t s a T 10 / 0 by the Council for le ^iunent of College Government. “ Tiia nf i 

2fiL Ut v at he diversity of Man- Tl, ®y deferential dealing with ^® tl0nal Academic Awards to make Predictably, NATFHE wants bv ] c f f. tro1 0xerc 

mmmmwmmmm 

motivated thj^men. *** tar more ?pond°en1? R ®" dlSJtoreand wffeg *** ^°! yte 1 c,,nic of cmi!ri"by U &e^^^^ administrative a^flnjndaSft 


Latest contender ia the high-power computer stakes Is i nnP L fl t 
Polytechnic. A £500,00(1 Hnrris 500/80?^ ^computer Lstem ls 
housed in the semi-circular two-itorey «ntre « tlS nJW 
model pictured above with senior tutor Peter Haine l\rft\ ^ 
computer manag er Keith Normington. {lcft) and 

NATFHE adds fuel to 

colleges power struggle 

by Sandra Hempel being determined by people wit! 

The long-running debate about jn E k to°7aaev e R° P f p 1 : GdUCati0!1 ’ aCCOrd 
power in colleges and who wields >. 4.?, Jaaey Re , es - 
it was fueUed further last week by Y**»?ri.. pro J?°i" ‘ co ™ e at 8 tim ' 
the publication of the Natiftaal wh qu ? st,an of contro 

Association of Teachers hi Further a j V u nCe » ^ u ‘' tber education i 

and Higher EducaSwi debate” said T Ivor WIddeson 

policy statement The Future 32 AuthMlS? nCii ° f L ° Cal Educalio ' 
velopment of College Government. “ tIiq de.srpr* nf mm » . . - 

Predictably NATPHR k i 10 degr0e of control exeraset 

fireati^Wac?^^ ± 8 ' 8 F e8tly - Some an 


F£rJe e ™r %£ 1 «« 

and 5 managerial tall tt?® budget set by the institution wi 

merit was Qi SSSsiTt ^ieion refer 


otners have every decision refen 
back to them and there are veryi 
degrees in between". 

. The association wunts the gore 


m^tedkaVmen. ’ ™ IW more spo^S dlSon.fdlSI KJ 0 of 

JrssrvA £ sBeat!.- 2 s i e F 3 

sas-s 


riSHS I (SSSS^ 3!1 - 

•• Pall to BBC over arclilves ^•sfsste^ffissa jx&m 

re. e h : rew & If J2S' — U “ rt .SSVSaw iS-TwS". 

££& Sms *s « j-k 35 s 

wi&L durirto uktAh ui e BBC, and allow t] 


hy Patricia SantineUi ' . - X w ‘ 

Aradamics, studertts and reaearchere SfLiuCT anBnes should be 

WSf as *s t^ e B a c r 

p^dd, duntfg whlcai the scSe of Hon : d * n ° w corpora- 

iMh 


NATFHE calls for more de: 
erncy in tha constitution and w 
ing or. botli governing bodies i 
academic boards. It says that 
least a. quarter of the govern 
body should be elected from i 
i * u N-time teaching st 
wiuie Its other members would 
eloctod from non-teeclilug sii 


'vVv ;' •' 

l'i » ' ' 
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J ivW.,;; :. 
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^ As sbprf Bs'this ip' •' 

£f?Jj 0f »vch cut-off poinc should ^ mbyed nearw 

va ' 9 Jfatfenal Pjllm present 'day, since It effectively' 

MvaeuSt ^ i, -° ^P«Tlal j War to- reaearehq^ th e vast wSoJ 


Sibg NATFHE blames corporate manHee^ £ A Fi JE P 0,lcy ls not 

te included blhdei ‘ in g the deveEp m |^ Sjj J H favour with all 

sion is Hint ef divoiliftica and* wants Anvnvn i« a _Pnn cl pals, some of whom 

s.® J gs £bW 

tiferencp Is „ Corpprate manfigeauent has raprint ?u .„ or l S bet weon principals 
x Poly tech- th^ifiparicifllfutSU ofgd me cotidgS M°^.. r fi- rther :downthe - tead 
| pert- ore j . “ — *— — — - . ' '• ■ 

finMigraition rules feared >. 
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dauie many staff we part-time* CohseWatJve iSfodehtf a?” hn^-i - ““7 115 * towards: (.a .more hw 

—>-• ■' ' • ■ ' ' - M r nme< • ingiy-btupid* 1 3 . P»l lc yi? the-, 'Government was im 

eorrpoiihli -mS crf&m n S t ^t- week2nd% %£? ° VerSMS studentS 

yuffecnon "‘ •■• ■■.■«■•■ .- -..••■ meedne of rh« c rn( ir“i, weesenaa. more unwelcome, 

' Is \s*S ^sSls 
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f ™ m Cli ' , ° COOkS °w n ASHINCTON 
Higher education in general, and 
community colleges in particular, 
should take on far more responsi- 
bility for youth as a whole, includ- 
ing young people who do noL want 
to go to college. 

That Is the view of the Carnegie 
Council on Policy Studies in Higher' 
Education, expressed in a wide- 
ranging new report entitled " Giving 
youth a chance". This 332-pugc 
survev takes a comprehensive look 
at th i United States “ youth prob- 
lem "—and knocks down some com- 
mon misconceptions Jn the process. 
It is the penultimate report front 
die influential Carnegie Council, 
which will be dissolved when Its 
chairman Clark Kerr rotlrcs in 
January. 

The recommendations Fur com- 
munity colleges to piny u bigger 
role reflects the failure of Ameri- 
can -secondary education, ospeciullv 
l lie “ big nimiolithic high school and 
us deadly weekly routine As the 
l epnr' says. ” high rcIiooI Is oil 
iiliemiting experience Far • many 
young people, and like a prison-—- 
albeit with open doors— for some . 

High school drop-out rates re- 
main substantial (23 per cent over- 
all, ;ir> per cent for blacks, and 4.* 
per cent for Hispanic pupils), and 
2 Q p BI - cent of those who do finish 
school leave with major deficien- 
cies in verbal nnd numerical skills. 

The Carnegie report therefore 
urges community colleges (which 
alreudy provide technical training, 
academic programmes equivalent to 
i be first two years of nn under- 
ttriidiiHto course, and noil-academic 
offerings tor the locul com- 
munity) to take on a, new role. 

“It would Involve being avail- 
able to all youths in the comm unity 


to advise on academic and occupa- 
tional opportunities, to offer job 
preparation classes, tn make joh 
placements, to work out Individual 
combinations of employment and 
classroom instruction. . , . m make 
referrals to service opportunities, 
employers and sources of legal and 
medical advice, end to refer to and 
to create apprenticeship pro- 
gi-ammcs." In areas lacking a com- 
munity college, four-year colleges 
should be given these “youth ser- 
vice functions ” Instead. 

Of course this new role would 

require colleges to recruit addi- 
tional specialist staff and bmtu 

extra faculties. The necessary 
finance — hundreds of millions of 

What American 16-21 year olds 

were doing in 1978. 

Activity I t- r cent 

Employed ^77 

In school or college 3/-7 

Unemployed 

Homemaker , , . 2 1 , 

“Out of everything ^7 

Armed Porcos Z J 

Under Insiltutionul care or 

confinement !■!) 

Unabl^i^orUni^^^^iChotn^i^ 

dollars a year — wou'd come partly 
from Increased Federal and suite 
government expenditure nnd partly 
hv transferring existing vocational 
education funds from high schools 
to the colleges. 

Government policy hns concen- 
trated too much on ynmh 

unemployment, which has been 
exaggerated in the recent past , 
the Curnegie Council says. HHs 
exaggeration hns caused undue 
attention to unemployment as ihe 
problem n[ youth, when there are. 
in fact, many problems und some 


gh schools 


Draft proposals revive 
memories of Vietnam 


Growing competition between uni- 
versities and colleges for a shrinking 
pool of potential students has long 
Leon forecast for the 1980s. But 
educational leaders are only now 
becoming aware that their own com- 
petition for young men and women 
will be complicated and perhaps 
intensified by the armed forces 
need to recruit an increasing pro- 
portion of the same age group— 
perhaps by bringing back the draft. 

Even now, with America's popula- 
tion of 18 to 21-year-olds near its 
all-thne peak, the forces are having 


1 Over the next six years the num- 
ber of 18-year-old men will fall From 
almost 2.2 million to 1.7 million -in 
1985. Meanwhile the forces will 
have to go on recruiting about 
400,000 people a year- to maintain 
their’ current- full-time strength of 
two million, and with direct combat 
roles still closed to- woman, the, vast 
majority of new recruits will have 
to be men, although the army is try- 
ing to Increase' Its female represen- 
tation from-8'to 13 -pec cent by 1983. 

■ Senator Sam Nunn of Georgia, the 
Senates leading military manpower 


authority, ; ha* said that die. services- 
will have to recruit into out of every 


two Fit and qualified men, either for. 
active duty or for-die ffesecvas.i by 
the late 1980s. 


Since the recruiting problem 
became apparcut at the end of lost. . 
year, several bills- have been. Intro- ; 
duced in Congress to; restore com- 
piilsory national seryke in : sonio , 

’Student organ fetetions'" have ■ of’ j 
course co inn out strongly against- 
registration-, or Ony other -move to- , 

■ wards oon script! on.- On- the- notional ■ , e 
level the. United ■ States : Student fl 
Association- baa made opposition tq c 
tbc draft a major, priority* Attempt? ■ { 
to organise- anil-draft dentonstia- . ( 
tlona, among 4ie Current Quiet . 
generation of students hnvo nan 
mixed -success,. Power tlum a hun- 
. d red ; turned , up ( Eor what hud been 
UlHed- as- a mass rally against tlm 
- draft in Washington recently, but. 

• up‘ to>,a tiioiisand, -students have- - 
r'^feTOonatratod - against- the draft- at • 
sopie unkyei^ltteSi -whore they have 
beetii ilddreasedi by veterans of: the 

'-Vjetnatn^,era protesits- . i 
: - 1 : : UtHversfty presldarts are- keeping 


a low profile on this Issue. One 
who has spoken about it 111 public 
Is Stanford president Ur Richard 
Lyman, who told the student news- 
paper and radio . station that the 
university should not take an in* 
stitutional position on the broad 
questions involved. 

But Dr Lyman said that if draft 
registration does resume. The 
Government should deal directly 
with Individuals and not use the 
universities simply because It Is 
administratively convenient to do 
so. We have ample ^evidence Jinm. 




to universities to be used in that 
way. That is an Issue on which 
we can speak with authority . 

So far the political debate lias 
Focused on die military need for 
conscription and whether the all- 
volunteer forces are working. There 
has been very little analysis of the 
passible effects on education. 

The low educational achievements 
of today’s army recruits are used 
as an argument by proponents of 
compulsory service, who say con- 
scription would bring in better 
qualified ahd more intelligent 
soldiers and sailors. Two Of the 
country's lending military sociolo- 
gists, Morris Janowite of the .Uni- 
versity of Chicago, And. Charles, 
Moskos of Northwestern TJ-nJverthy, 1 
have published an extensive study 
of all the volunteer forces which 
shows that thay ate ottrflctllig fewer 
.men with high- school diplomas end 
far -fewer 1 with post-secondary edu- 
cation than In the ,19GQs, even 
though- the proportion of graduates 
In the <W> gtfoup his risen, .' 

. Oito third qf today’s attny recruits 
failed t6.' complete high acUool and - 

n IidifA liaJ'atnV AvABPl. 


of iIkmii ninrc serious ami liurdcr 
to liundle." 

Official unemployment statistics 
exaggerate the problem because 
their base excludes military person- 
nel ami xtudems who are not in 
thu workforce. Recalculating the 
Government’s figures, the Carnegie 
report concludes that 6 per cent 
of the 16 to 21 age group is 
unemployed, and only 1.3 per cent 
co u Id be regarded as long- ter m 
unemployed. Unfortunately this 
small percentage tends to he con- 
cuuiniLcd in the urbun ghettoes. 

Perhaps more of a problem thun 
unemployed youth are the 5.7 per 
cent of the age group — about 1.5 
million young people — who have, 
as Dr Kerr puis it, “opted out 
of society ". This miscellaneous 
and mysterious “ out of every- 
thing ” category consists of young- 
sters iv ho are not students, not 
I miking fur work, not hi tile armed 
forces, not u " homemaker " and 
not in prison or hospital. They 
include people who lmve given up 
looking for u job. if they ever 
stiirted, mid who are now living 
on “ welfare " or nff a life of 
crime. Also Included ure sonio 
who “ may be In quite siuisfactory 
situations, as fnr example In viahla 
communes Like the unemployed, 
the drop-out groups are much 
better represented among minority 
races ihnn among whites. 

Added together, all the recom* 
mendutinns in the report would cost 
the United States Government 
$1.4 billion to S1.9 billion in 1980-81 ; 
and more ns the 1980s progress. 
“ Hut these rising expenditures 
should at least partly bs nfrseti by 
reductions in the social costs asso- 
ciated with drop-outs, juvenile 
delinquency, and school security 
measures ", the council saps. 


Anti-foreign 
television 
‘distortions’ 
stir protests . 

A Canadian television programme 
alleging that overseas students are 
crowding well qualified young 
Canadians nut of the country's uni- 
versities has stirred a storm of pro- 
tests from the academic community. | 
The offending programme was 
shown on the CTV network— the 
major commercial system, equiva- 
lent to Britain's ITV. Entitled The 
Campus Give-away, il claimed 
among other things that Canadians 
with high marks were unable to get 
places on engineering, pharmacy 
and medical courses because they 
were taken by foreigners, and that 
“at least 20 per cent oF kids in 
liidi technology courses (engineer- 
ing, computer science) are foreign, 
while these dowses are turning 
down thousands of young Cana- 
dians **. 

Individuals, and organizations 
from all sectors of . higher educa* 
[| on _s{iideim, administrators and 
teachers — lmve attacked the pro- 
gramme's “gross Inaccuracies , 
•’deliberate distortions" . .tad 
“ offensive asautnpdoas,". ., , 

For example Dr Alan Earn, 
president of the Association of Uni- 
verdiies and Colleges - of Canada* 
sent CTV a detailed letter refuting 
pokit ofter point In'idie programme. 

He claimed tfratMta assertion lltat 
Canada has- 100,OQO forfilgn students 
was Hghly Intlqtbd. ’'GoyerntiUMSt 


studies have shotyn that n (ptfmr. 
of j'etrystt r^nd at of below sixtli. 
grad ) (l2-yeor-old) level. ■ ' 
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Rand Afrikaans University 


Afrikaaners construct 
a nationalist fortress 


Peter David continues 
his series on 
South African 
higher education 

In a city short of history, visitors 
to Johannesburg are Invariably 
shown around the futuristic campus 
of South Africa's new Rand Afri- 
kuaus University- With massive 
concrete towers huddled in the pat- 
tern of a defensive laager of 
Dxwugons, RAU symbol ilf os the fear 
and energy which pervade Afrikaans 
higher ed'ucutiun policy. 

while university education Ims 
rocketed since the Nationally Party 
cumo to power in 1948. In 19311 uiil- 
vorsity enrolment was under 20,01)0 ; 
bv 1980 li Is expected tW exceed 
86,000- . In proportion to the total 
white population, university enrol- 
ment In South Africa is second duly 
to that of the United States. 

The Afrikaans universities have 
benefited most by the prodigious 
rote of expansion. Doth because they 
began front a lower base than their 
English-speaking counter parts end 
because of the Ideological import- 
ance attached to higher education by 
the Afrikaans community. 

Isolated from thfitr cultural 
origins in Europe and bitcer at ivlint 
they see as a history of English 
cultural domination, die Afrikaner* 
look to their universities to protect 
and promote their hard -won Iptel* 
lectual confidence ahd identity. 

The RAU is a perfect example 
of die way -Afrikaans universities 
plov a political and Ideological as 
well as educational, role. Its cam- 
pus is within walking distance of 
South Africa's most prestigious uni- 
versity, Wltwalersrand. But acade- 
mics at RAU cmidldly admit chat 
die new university was founded In 
1967 explicitly to -end die domina- 
tion of die rich: Johannesburg 
region by a liberal English-speak- 
ing Institution. *' . ' 

* This is one of South Africa's 
main business, financial-- and .cttl- 
' rural sectors. . There wa6 a . need 

for another; university tfc comple- 
ment Wit*. Furthermore, Wit* had 
Identified itself ^tii a paiidculer: 
iimy of life lyMcfi’ did r»t agree 
wltli die government of tile -day , 
says Professor Joseph -Pool man. 


Clive Co ok b on, , 

North American Editor, 

The Times illgber EilucaUon 
Supplement, ' . • • 

National Press Bullcjihg, 
Room 541, _ 

Washington DC20045, . • ' . 
Telephone : (202) 638 6765. 


v*The*. damage, baa boen done/* 

Ur Eai’p wrote to CTY. “ Tliotis«nde 
o! Canadians, having- *yery -right 
to -DXjicct - reasonable accuracy m 
what they see add hear, on- CTV, 
vrilk .'bavo'ciliBd-,' their- Indignation, 
arodsed against -the universities, 
and’, given the soJoctMts 'of your; 
pltturas, against . .students .or ;tiie 
Chinese racd, wtiethei' they are visa 
student^, permanent ■: reyldont, or 
Canadian citizens." ' ' . 


The .barriers of language t «ad . 
lldcs- that separate nearby Wits 
NH, RAU dire tm aipreaslon of. die 
tent ta-.wltioh tiie NatUstahat doc* 
iile . of -separata , .: dAvetopuient . 
piles, to the white m ww oswe. 
atik popujqtlon .or . gmw Africa* - 
Its Is ;tn . fli state of , noar-cootlquoua 
niHot iritii die ED>v«miwnt,:;but- 


Profussor Viljoon believes rapid 

F irmvtii of higher education tor 
Hacks i.s essential ro copo with the 
“ explosive " increase of black 
Eccomiary school matriculates, . but 
he clings firmly tu the philosophy 
nf separate development, and sees 
tilde scope , for enrolling mors 
blacks at the RAU. 

“The experience nf the highly 
selected and small group of black 
students who lmve entered white 
universities has not been good ", he 
says. 

But tho very success of the Afri- 
kaans universities has created 
peculiar problems of intellectual 
inbreeding. With only n stnull com*, 
inanity of Afrikaans speakers to 
draw on, and no strong links with 
Europe nr the Uuited States, the 
disproportionately large higher edu- 
cqiimi system fuecs seiiaus dangers 
of ossification. 

Pjnfcssnr J. C. Van der Wall, (M 
heud of the, research committee at 
RAU, is uculely aware of these diffi- 
culties. " We are very keen to avoid 
l*olation, and so one of bur main 
alms is La spon.s.n‘ oversees visits by. 
oiir ' sr^ff. Therefore it is very 
im par taut to improve the climate 
overseas ", he says. 

" Holland is one of the , most 
hostile countries from our point oE 
view, and this comes us a shod; 
bicuuse of our historical ties with 
Tlie v'etherlarids. I believe wwuay 
Dii'i i academics are slaiply afraid 
of rlu- reaction nf their students." 

Hu. ’M' fnr cniimct with overseas 
uni- - ?s ills' 1 raises * puzzle for 
Af'iku'ne:* I '»r. it whim language, 
to P'.Wsli den re eerch in: Manx 
staff bclit ’o publication >i.?Hn^l|» 
wmilil enable. Afrikaans lmivers^Ue* , 
to gain betre i '’.iiitutions abroad. 
Bur this, say Professor Van. der 
Wrh. "tom lies a raw nerve". 

I helleve we will begin to puss* 
lish more in Eng*. -Hi, but there Is a 
definite conflict. Ave a Iso feci the 
university owes soni'etliiug to me 
Afrikaaus community ana should - 
publish in Afrikaans, ARU is Seod' 

• as the Afrikaans counterpart to WfH‘ 
end there is a gut reaction igaDnaC" 

• publishing In English." . J 

Professor Van der Walt Is equally- 
honest about tho effect of Tw spatial.., 
= political ' rolo on tiie uitiv«Mlts>; 
• teaching and researtsb. Afrikowi 
uulvpiwtiee have large sacral Aefan?o' 

filSESm'p; 

: academics vmtild flhd.imtamillar* .« 

1 “ Becaruso Aftikaaua univeraiues 
•' are generally politically > in Jamud of. 

separate development there is grfer; 
. attention to titis subject, H«*; »c 
. example, we are doing ft- greet dew • 
of in tertH-wiplinary research into 
tiid AM tali homelands, But: our tp- 
soartii is aimed eo make die lunw* ' 
lands policy work, not question rts . 


YaUdity.” r s ’ 

' Like tho rret of the AJErifcaam uni 
veraities. RAU is an ultoiAIte «J1 
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from John Richardson 

Hr Art * n ■ . ™ E HAGUE 

j Paw. Ilw milliner of oilu- 

tataon,. is pus limy for .a quick reali- 

£,"11 • Pfl ' 5 to ;? et lip a Dutch 
Open University. He secs the mit: 
yersity as one of the menns of siiinu- 
{Wf. r j ne,vf ! 1 «»d leform in rhe 
ntener education sector with special 
fence to ‘-educjug rhe di&ilnc- 
!•«! Z ™ ee, ‘ [>*8h status scion- 

M!- C ii. COU, ? e ? which .are- the respon- 
SSfiSLit *- the 13 great universities 
«IM technical .high schools, and rhe 

fcwt Sruv 6 \ S1 n n H 1 courSes provided 

ojr the 400 sn\all vocational cbJJeges. 

iv-i«'f.- poIiCy statement made tn' ' 
K*!T en i- . *% minister. ■. ha" • 

3 "SS 2 SEi d t lhe ^, ,n . tetl tion to create 

faunitaooB charged with 
2. 5 Si. f prepari "fi f o» - the setting 
2 lile ne w university, and fin- 
^J t T nt,nB ' lo 134 million 

a^ifHhfefrh l , hnn £4mJ wil! be 
available lor budget year 1980 in- 

- ' ne foundation must prepare 

a draft bill aimed at giving rlie iini- ] 


versitv a secure legal base as 
quickly as Possible. 

When full-scale operational levels 

illai 6 !hr C n rcac ,W* ,t .« expected 
tnut the Open University will pro- 
vide opportunities ti. study to 
ft,/ 1 ™ rr K,ee Jevel e 0uivaic„r \u 
i f q “fi» f,c ? t,0 " s r ° be awarded ar 
the end of the initial four-vem- 
phase of t lie new struct ure for 
un.verMty education advocated by 


Admission will not depend on iho 
possession of grammar school leav- 
MIB diplomas, and rhe choice nf 
study packages and timing of the 

p ?.™ d (or the individual 
students will be flexible. 


"ill hnve io.OOO de^e* SS 

Se S ? n ' ed hs 10 &° «'*■?»«! 


! - .Poutkey ministerial policy objec . 
nv« underpin. Ihb Open University 
Plans: the provision of a second 
chance for adults in higher educa- 

nn.h,h °L f ? o£ * n “hemative 
path through the tertiary sector, the 

stimulation of innovation in content 

wXK,,r c efrici ™ '«» - 


The study programmes will have 
to meet the conditions that iltev are 
vocationally useful ns well as being 
a preparation for participation in . 
Mie general affairs of society. The 

range of programmes will be gradu- 

«Hy built up with a start being 

mode In Dutch language and liter* 
tuie, followed by natural sciences, 
technology, law, economics, educa- 
tion. and English.. 

It is likely that the administrative 
centre for the Open University will 
he located in orle of the areas of 

wl e, rh Ulie i l !] P i 0yn,eilt ' such as him- 
hu’ g, the old depressed mining area 

in ihe south-east nf rhe country, bur J 
Ins bn life uf i liter-regional interests , 



Israeli cuts: how deep? 

from our correspondent , . , " 

■ . JHRUKALW 


iitwni economic men- ' Lllsn mo new buffet 

Hires decided upon by the Israeli v,, en th * m »" d the Ministry of 
Oovernmeni ip fight inflation, run. /, f. ,ce i , Tl ‘« p GC Insisted upon 

■SW ?L 0V l r 100 «»f. coincide coil! C i®2 ^V dRets . n “ d that no loans 

changing nf i|i e mum] in £?!.„ j* lnken '«thout its approvul. 

the PJanning and Grants Committee could ho 

of the Council for Higher Educa- Couic l le .?? l,rov . n| of thc 

Mon. J-ot och for Higher Education. This 

After six years of office Nathan «{»?«.,! p C essure . to beur on univer- 
Kotenstreich. professor nf’ VihiRf “.‘"crease efficiency 

' SrtW «" d former re«o? of the J b " cooperation and 

Hebrew University, hands over the if sociiiJ LnIH?ii! Ve - l0 . ll,e '‘eeds 
chairmuiisliip of the PGC to Haim at ?earh^ f^ , y ! ntJ,e traillil >8 
Harar. A graduate of the Hebriw Thl irr f e s . econdai y schools. 
Un.ve.sity, he became professor of a s | s d ,SS fc r J“ p , art yarded it 
bigJi energy physics ot the ace Sf ha!i ly - ? • !, t, i flt lhe univer- 

§£3 

J23, K 7“ P-of«<o r Rotcn- 

asrt ?*» Ss£-,m±n r s^. a as -kl- *™si 


universities more savagely than « ft h special fuiuW m 

lKe , new economic Vi" 8 "' n«w young blood! 

as! Ju I u ect rl,e universities Jl B l*° fdund resources in the actu 
ihanlrs y ^ sectors. However, dcmic y e * rs 1978-79 and 1979 80 to 

ohr/^hief ^°ii Pp ° £ess . or Roienstreich su l J P.°ct 15 young researchers of 

1^574 , ,,?r •— .«as*asfc woii/fe -Jpiss 

iJtecSldS! 11 "- - dia - not Wrtcpmg N^enh3ess ,¥l a & 1 con « raIllad - 

/vlj h C a S ,he executive arm of Lha rh» i SS| a tew months ago 
Council for Higher Education con, ®«tee of the 

Though (hfi large niaiorirv n f I^nesset (Parliament) attempted ta 
its members ; B re senior academics jilJSfJf e obaJ bud f*i*' to tL uni. 
^gumyorAitfes chafed at whit they Peg 1 ’ 1 lha 

West German universities 
must justify extra cash 

.fey Gunther Kloss . 

The annual expenditure on hie her bv Edh£»Sl lt u! ? nd enforcement 

education by : We« n » L Ucal,o n Ministry civil* s6rv. 

federal, and^LBuder governments hoSm^fmm^h T?' ^ ' -pnsWerlfbE 

tb** < m a a n r d ^ et rh2 S f urther restriction 

oltboug?! . Capital provision 7 for ex- a °ademic freedpii). • 

> s .declined Since !l 974 'die uriurnnt!. 6 °-^ er - ba | ,d Ger niaii higher 
®tWual allocation. *» v.!^* ,n s turn Ions are now be- 

the 


.f ... . me ministry hus 

promised to make its preference 
unown in the near future. 

Private loans to 
r support Italian 
, brain drain to US 

J from IJIi Schmctzer 
s . . ROME 

■ i, , gr0,,p 1 °{ Private industries in 

! Ir» fl y »«5 lld t,a U,,i . ted States have 
, created a unique loan scheme for 

! United Kg« hiates t0 «udy in the 

! thf n !£i. I s lh -M SUjdep * loan fund, 

f.n» pr eten Wl11 prov We loans of 
ULJ"? f 3 * 000 . a year for each grad- 
iiute at preferential interest rates 
of 7 per cent. 

n Jrf J talo ' An ? erica11 Fuild . a non- 
L f 0 ™ 110 ." 'vhich is support, 
f p« th r S . cfiea 1 ie ' 1S thought to.be the 
f nnn^irf 11 ? k *“* fn the world. It Is 
nn,rf? d 8 I 8, ' DU P- of 40 Italian 

thraugh taliiV b a U „l" ial 

SS sch ® me ! » a,d about 

p. take advantage C of ll.e n^'ach 

rSfy 1 116 8 9 ! rBdual6 wovk in 

wur f. .Sfip -S d i anger Js that it 

aca ' , 

stan\Hr? y ’ r ncc 9 rd ‘ n * ^ uni versitv ' 
statistics hundreds of grochiaros 

,w ? fl A ev£t 1 

year .jo Seek more lucrative jobs . 

a£, e iv e M r ; 

is S, American universities s 

Sin rftLiif 1 for any west Euro- a 
Peqn country, , . | 


British aid needed to help 
Uganda’s war-torn Makerere 

bv Inllll fi'T ar, ■■ 1 


by Jolin O'Leary 

British aid, in the form of 
academic staff and resources 

should be sent to Makerere Univer- 

tli?’ de,e « ati °n from 

^omm/nded.' T C0U ’ ,cil h " 

Staff are needed urgeurlv in 
several departments to enable the 
STSLJf C ° Pe . ad8 9oatel y e wiVh 

tins terms enrolment of 4.200 
h2t eiUS ‘ B ? oks . equipment and 

J 8 5 k :y p f ervlc « such as transport 
AlrhnnLh n w ed L of "placement. 

Ie„ rl° gh Makerere has suffered 

were • destroyed by rocketc a ,f,t 
damaged hi the fight? 
men t ^was^stolenf vnl ” ni '* 

shortage^ t !of* 0 funds W lw^{e^ r e y has 

1970 "whiiv® ltS fo . u " datit >" ^ 

A oaching materials are in 

57LS^B8ErLi , Lj"i 


German Academic Exchanae c» 

jW-l’-X- 

Five Britons are currently on ih*i 
imiversity staff and it is hoped t W 
the Foreign Office will 
allocating new funds to allow then 

satfni?' addition * tb? lUc itl? ' 
gatimi has recommended. that 
Ei tush staff should be sought im. ' 
mediately for posts in electrical en- ■ 

!n? e m!?* ° 8y ’ comnie «e. Jaw ' 

and microbiology. • •- 

I'*?. a small team to be 

sent back to Makerere for about a ■ 
month to train local staff and assess 
the university’s needs for a new . 
equipment while rcoah'imr xnniA ij 


« ?hS a bi^- b,,ild / n 1, W0 ^ , «ar?cd 
majns 6 ZBBBl* ^ deCade ^ 

. IUC. delegation, which con 
of Ste Hi ° f ^ r J'-.^ Theakstane, h C ud 


— . — s neoDs ior a new 

equipment wniie repah'ing some of 
the existing stock. The group also 
suggests an nilocation for. new books 
•and an , in-depth review of ihe 
university next summer. . 
M V ts , 1 « overseas aid budgets 
make the delegation’s recommend*, 
tions unlikely to be accepted in fulL 
However, the IUC expects to co 
operate with the Commonwealth 
Secretariat a In continuing to assist 
Makerere in regaining its former 
stHtus. There are phnis for new 
departments of dentistry, food tech- 
nology and’ pharmacy, while tw 
Continuing Ediicnrion is 
expected to be.giyai\ a.. high priority 
In government pJpns f^r thq feebn- 
sti uction of Uganda. ' ‘ ' . 


| Bishops seek independent 
status for Maynooth College 

feom John WaJshe-. •• • ’ Alfl . , ° •' 

■ • nnnr ru Although the bishppa won .e 

The Irish Catholic Bishops have ttti’ f k ,ctQ1 ? M the ■ Supreme 
told Mr John Wilson rii« T® ur . e », there nad been some , fears 

minlsteh that they would that th °y would like Maynoofh'te 

Me S. AilrlcP. Slm M.VMo.P- f < 7* !rt ‘I 1 l«„ne«lltfan.I tMUWf 


Institute of ' 
chemistry is 
forced to close 

byGuyNeavb' 

Fa ^y ra t°- jneet the changing needs' 



for the university since a recent p plscopnJ coiiferouce^ Cardinal Tort 
Supreme Court decision e,lt Fee ‘ 

Two former priests lost an nn»Aal ,» HeSnid that the decision to make 
*« the Supreme Court over ^‘ ,ynoo ' 1 } ? an , open centre of unlvei' 

dismissals 1 Worn Mta'ehina S,ty > st, ' dies had taken courage add 

Maynobth. They had Tought P a iou?t -T*?" 5,1 WlSOft'It was the right 
directive Ordering tfceir rJtwSnJl , decision, and there' had never been 
^Ao earlier High Cour?f?iSK 8ny re ? So " to regret it. While 'the 

that one df theta; of P/ I McGrartf • CXt i3 fnCll . itles a » d teaching staff 
fnrmai.' ). .. - J m mcuratn, could nni ^nrl-uiiih- 


Wa!s , unfairly 1 dismlssad wa« nvl ■ out * enar °“s «ate aid. Cardinal Fei 
turned. Eanidges of n-earK £10 OM ** r * 8 ¥f, l,mt if the Maynooth cam 
previously awarried to hlm 4ra se t C2, H d ,1 ? t been developed, ih 
aside. - 1 • • - i : . . " eie sat growing university population of tbi 

St Pau-ick’s Collefial th, _ C °^ d ; have teen catered to 


St Patrick's Colin*'*' ' Vi— J L- * ? ! ,unt 1 r y tould- have oeen catered fe 
seininary for' ’ f fle,vbe ^ e but not- without a wad 

'pViests; VY; , of g, eater investment tit state funds., 

1 J " d :. a I s ? a reedgniz^d ciieae bYfh? «i 5. e i®l?. Him: the trustees did no 


announced 
velbpihg' 
centre. q f| 




ana it. \va*a only by rernainm 

to this that it could make « 
^e ** a 'rational 1 continuation' ® 
historic- : past ”, He wenr:‘ o« 
a See It hedtie able to niSke 


Thffg^WiWlfiiPHttT^- 11 ^ 


^aswwlaaaasesa^* 


Till! TIMES inClIEB EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 7.12.79 


David Jobbins 
visits the 
polytechnic that’s 
waiting for a 
clean bill of health 
from theCNAA 



nn 


eesside revi 


fciosurc threat To \ 
jpoly in CNAA\s l 
/ tonglicst-cvcr report^ 

flow it nil began 


Tiio polytechnic's Flalts Lane centre— space reshuffled. 


A »A<.P non Teesslde was a bv-word for almost authority was a major area of CNAA crltj- 

MlX'S'uM *?'tt S wlu/ S e polyMcIml*. <b %k L | ^!B fcjf 


and pubUa sactor. liigfier- education. ^ 

Disclosure of tho report of : the Council 
for 'National Academic Awards Qulaqummial 
v4sh— tha most critical in the council s history 
-^liad precipitated a major crisis Foi nte 
polytechnic. • . 

Stuff and student morale was at an all-time 
tow. recrimination nnd resentment was rlto, 


at officer level and officers Work closely 
ivirii the tlinio . assistant- dlcpctow, v , . . _• , 

The polytechnic has' also responded ■ to 
criticism of its academic atructiiro. Working 
parties set up -by tho academic board com- 
pleted their work within one term and a 
■ decision was taken to abandon the faculty 
structure .which had persisted without any 


the CNAA suspended sentence would have 
severs repercussions for student recruitment. 
. Bin Dr LongfieJd saysi « Wo are very 
Happy Indued, mtli yeccu]tinoi>t-fjaurfls -.v -.... 
••■ privately staff ^undt tliat die. timing of the 
uuauthomod disclosure if the report lost 
autumn .could not Have been .worse for 


the move by the management department 
to the polytechnic’s Flalts Lena centre ha* 
made about 500 square metres of space avail* 
able to the centre. „ • 

Mr J. Llndley; head of the computer centre. 
Agrees tliat a skill shortage makes 3t dlfticidc 


to recruit 


famtners despite strenudM 


structure .wlncli had persistca .smiout any. 

a ssnsnir £li,co "' o »*** of ll “ ■ 

.Mllty to ; reernlt student, was 61 ,|| n „l„ s ll c ', r ll,ut 0 I, tl.e 

earjrely damaged. fervent debate businesslike way wllii which decisions nre 

.The ^ r t M ^frked orF fcrjMt acMic , ck , n9e] ^ They are also more than 

between f^AA. the- ^! y ^ n d « bf Suin- grtteful for Hid ihcreasad number of supMrt 
and many authodff stafE which has Hborated them from dealing 

queimhd vlriu, the exte H 6E loctai author ty h adniinlitration;and enabled them i. gat 
control on po ytcri ic on with teaching and research, 

mutely ttangoof dl P pelytecluiici.nl wo to For teChnldail 8fa(e tafia* Hare been 


recruirmcm""anil” say They have direct evb- efforts. ^.Buf establlstiment has- baea 

I BIIUIUUWU v . . r I m v. « n W tli.a. nl*l.a»nMIH«ril , Kt (111 

. ..-hire 

senior inaneg'orsr ‘Attempts' to" rooriilt sotnqdne 
from industry failed when the company was 
more than able to match the' salary offered 


denca of students withdrawing front offered 
places because of doubts about Uie polyteca- 
nic. 

In fact the first year intake of 715 stu- 
dent for 1979-80 is- only four down on UiO 
previous year. There has been a steady 


boosted! from only three programmer a ' at tl 
tfikia of the May ^CNAA Y^t_to^l6 and-tv 


by . die po-ly tethnlc. 

M I atnliappy tve — . .. 

satisfy the -ON A A rt > Mr Lindley. said. • t 


we can certainly meet. and 


Hm«M- ,m fl r^rovcjni!n were made 16 extra principal lecturer pasn. portfon .ev-tyone acknowledges was poien- 

summer unlass iiuprovcmenis. The flurry of activity has enabled Hie tlally serious. Now tlio proportion is dawnto 

- JSSJS « 'A oriy '27 


per cent of this 


. ‘^It did mpan tiie. pesburccs'.wWA offered 
to us— a. bit late in the. day ", Me Uqdlcy 

“it would have been better If the visit 
had coqie 12 . months aat'lier so tftat.f#aours#i 
— pmtlcnlarly Stuff resoucebs-^baa hem 
available to us . before rather -than after-* 
wards.’' 

A major Issue at tlie tb..i of tire CNAA 
vjslt wds the .merger with the college or edu- 
cation— now -the ■ polytcdui i Flutes -Lane 


WWM1 - iiataa. umj •.( |#m „ V i U .. bH^UU IIUtY LUC ■ * 

. ifto>.ff.-ovc.™.. a which 'have been y«K‘ Intake J™'!. ?«««,, «mp«ea vOA -. faction .44 


■ and that tlio vast 


land County Council bad produced sufficient 
chaiiae to satisfy tlio. CNAA, 

* , Tlioro was an expectation, too, Ibat • Jbe 
• CN A A’s approadi would bfl aifforefu, VS bile 

the polytechnic was \vorking .through its 
own problems the CNAA itself bad under- 
gone a significant change. -New procedures 

• arising from the long-term Partnership In 
Validation oxerclsa promised a Ibss inqultiu* 
torlal appi-oaob -from visiting tanm8-^-o_com- 
plaitit Voiced by many staff after the CNAA’s 
Visit to ToessldO In May, 1978. 

The report arose from a tivo-dny visit and 
■ wfu'tied that If improvemcU* was not mode 
bv the summer of 1980 formal approval of 
Tecssidc would cease, Nn students could 


of ciisb by. Clove- 


made. ...... 

In Mav this year tha small team led by 
rite CNAA’s chief officer. Dr Edwin Kerr, 
visited TcossUle tn assess whether a Lull* 
scale wslr was advisable. This week’s full 
visit is the result. 

One outstaiuling issue not resolved Is the 
question nf a director to succeed Dr Hough- 
ton. Finding 
lent and- the 

nienr indicate that a now director may 
be in. post before EaS.er at the earliest, IE 
nor next September. 

Mr Colin Over, chairman of the governors, 
sald< ” Boating in mind the sort of comments 
made by the CNAA, ive are looklug for some- 
one with more thau a touch of. managerial 


it massive 6B ner cent last year. • . 

Dr Longflchl iiswarc that the continued 
existence of some courses nt Toosstde ivUl 
be nut hi doubt because of tlio falllna-oii 
of oversows student- numbers.' Tlie -.educa- 
tional advantage oF having overseas studeuts 
would also be last. . . 

"I deplore the nf facts which follow, from 


ment departments. ' ' ■ 

Mr Nell llqfton, head of the educational 
studios department. Is confident the merger 
is now u reality — despite concentration -in the 
:firSL yon r op the l posP«luinquciiiilaI 'visit rtspef- * 
missions. 


t he riebt * man 7 ha sbee 11 . a prob* the most recently stated governin ent policy 1 ft- It. 
loglstfu oF^maidng 6 ail appoint- celalioi. to ■!& ^ 

s rtiat a now director may not mean to say I deplore. the polic.v. It sluipiy .. 


He thought peril a pa tlievlsif was on “Jll- 
wind” will cl i bad brought some, good will 


b eei n n^Di* k Tead 1 fo" CN \A- vai IduVcd a iro r d 3 P?, 1 7 t ?5i r !l C,iS *#- 

Willie the CNAA did not . make major 


whii« iim HNAA did not make major V | |Q re g a vded as-a figure of eminence. in 

the nren.” 

Acting. director Dr Michael Longridd told 
The THES before the CNAA visit: “The cx- 


“It has enabled matters to be evolved 
rather than dirust on us". 

nolicv. it simply .; Tho polytechnic's resource prohlam ■ uau 
means I am not saying I d eplnre the ppllcy.”i .... comp a$ a complete i surprise. ‘U •!«««* 
• The - directorate- claims a healthy and open about it -from die CNAA report”. Prior to 
relationship with the. student union over this 
and other -issues— rsomethiiig which is acknow- 
ledged by the students themselves. Dr Long- 
- field has agreed to speak tp an open forunt. 

on oversees, students, and the polytechnic- ship ------ — 

was not occupied or disrupted in any other poly technics could have been”, 
way during' tue NUS week of action. 


thc 'inergor the old college, exclusively a 
Cleveland Institution, had always been 
resourced vary . dehorously. " r .do 'not .think 
this reflects credit or discredit. Our relation- 
ship was easier with -the mutiiodty. than the 


criticisms of academic »nmlnrih nt Tee«sldc. 
It was critical oF many areas wiilcb imphigen 
on the ability to teach Us courses.' 

' The library, computer centre and the levels 


Library atnff have already nicknamed .their 
extra £200,030 the *’ CNAA . slash • f nnd ”. 

In fact die influx of 15,000 Aew volumes 


of support. stHff In many deparbnenis were 
all identified as areas where cnnslderalile 
Improvements would have to be made. 

And there was also searching criticism of 
the polytechnic's Internnl management and. 
decision-making structures, and tho relauon- 
thio with the local authority. 

The da inning criticism nnd the. attendant 
publicity eventually led »n rhe early retire- 
ment of the 'director. Dr John FTnugliion This 
Still loaves a hitter taste In the ninuths of 
Ills Eormer colleagues e«en thniwh many of 
them agiecd with the criricisms. Bui there Is 
now a strong reluctance rn rale over tho 
fcnals mice again, and s»-fF prefer m use the 
interim vlslr by the CNAA last May us a 
d3tum point For Indeinc ■'rn-zm^s 

Manv problems ide ‘Firti hv r»»e td*-)r-ng 
tes.m had been recn«ni»‘*d hv stiff Put rhe 
effect df the hnivlMhell .‘wa« ta ca'vanwe 
gnvernors. academic board, stgff and. local. 
sii>h >rifv hun -'actjnn. 

Within Weeks ef. r‘>«'Hls?ief 


pcctatlon Is oue of complete confidence' in ■ 
comprehensive statement of sadsfacdon 
emerging from the CNAA at die progress - 
which lias beon mode. Tills Is based on the 
outcome of th'c visit in Mny t 1979, and the 
events which have token place widiin the 
polytechnic since that time. 

"The morale of the staff Is higher than it 
has ever been. The mood is of confident 
optimism. 

"The contrlbudpn bv Cleveland County 
Council to the resources aspect nf the f* 'fa- 
cility has been absolutely crucial. Their sup- 
port of the polytechnic, not only in this finan- 
cial year bur at the tailend of the last finan- 
cial year, has been a cnrdiual feature of tue 
ch—'ie In the polytechnic’s situation.” • 

Tho directnrate expected the CNAA visir 
would conform to the proposals set out in 
rhe Partnership In Validation policy state- 

03 “'W'c believe tint kind of approach will be. 
pinrli ■pi'we valuoble ind productive than thb 


this year has posodf severe problems for cata. 
loftuers. Chief librarian Mr Hay Moss says : 
“Until ibis influx we had no arrears of 
cataloguina. Wo' cannot say- that flow.*?. • 
More space has been made evnllnblc lo 
meat- other CNAA -criticisms but Mr Moss 
pointed out that despite agreement for extra 
staff " we still have tho smallest profflS* 
uionally qualified staff of any polytechnic 


A major plank of the CNAA’s criticism was 
tie limited computer provision; New, higher- 
raded, staff , were needed'^ space available 


For programmers and teaching should be- 
Increased: and more cash made available. 

Even vriiile the CNAA was preparing It* 
report the polytechnic was awaiting delivery 
of a new Unfvac 1110 computer— the most 

C powerful In any polytechnic. This is jiow 
nstalled and operating With 60 terminals 
now Connected and potential for a 'further 
20 to cater for an estimated ■ 1.000 users. 

A reshuffling of space associated . with 


Head of tlie inservice teacher training 
department, Mr J. A, S. jUchardsaii, painted, 
out in support of the reality of ihe- merger 
that a joint course with anotlier department 
an the. main site hod now boon approved. 

. IGI lias- chosen the pplytecbiuc’s, second 
year BSc computer scieucc from au other 
■ university and polyteduilc courses Eqr retrain- 
ing selected stuff. ' 

.* Head of the comp liter.. science and mathe- 
matics .. deportment, .,Dr. Mlchsel O’CarroB, 
cotnntehten ; ‘'The standard of teaching ana 
the content of degree courses In this depart- 
ment are far better than at Cambridge when 
1 ivas p student .there 

Lis department has mounted a drive to 
Increase the number of home students to 
replace the Achilles heel nf overdependeoco 
on overseas stud cu is identified by the CNAA. 
The' result is a reduction of between 39 and 
40 per dent In overseas students, offset by an 
increase of 57 per cent in home student 
recruitment leading to a small net increase. 

Dr (FCarroll added : " There is how a grow- 
ing wave of confidence in the first class 
academic organization of tlie polytechnic* 1 . 


Within irnbe ^ ,•,« crbl- m"H,-m**re valuable ind -productive ;WM ine 

cU-5 h nf resrufreas Cl evM imtf bud set e«ida former kind of arrangement . Dr Longfleld 
f-liii fjnra over. ,i wo ve?-s,t-i bind sm-ndinp. sod; i . lf ./.,o TO i,,'n Wii. n total J 

The-* -reinforreti; '! ... h«* blpr did din a to . . SI » re . Mn v ( ^ ; . 


n^-pd,?‘il of infernal academic ‘ prortdlit-tiS,' 
«W e Hteve these proccuuro* will meet 
th'’ needs of ■ the .situation ”, Dr Longfio|u 
sp'di 


,.i; - Trijis . hy blp. _ 

hr inn forward xmi'** ■»! f ,l< « i-onev nnd a'ln- 
lAto tsm.nmi iii io~H..a »»' -tie* — an increase 
In n-u! terms of 18 5 r*rr cent. • 

Wiil.om waiting. t*' r the. ww. tinapcUl year f ■ r .„„ lir __. concerned we. 1 

snerml iF^„ff hoilero-iimleserved. criti- - wHwi. nn* foclns serlops problems specially 

uPt&s ‘v 

■; • •: ■: TiJgpSiv council changed hands at the Toestidc-atid all higher oducution^iyas fijl-. 

will nicree ?. h»rita ™?hlfA i«tt It W.mler,. 
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Londons icpmarian as a medico I 
I mining centre has virtually inHde 
n a Mecca for aspiring student doc- 
tors nil d dentists ihioughout the 
world. Yet in recent vears this 
concentration of medical talent has 
reaclied » desperate state, with vital 
funds needed for teaching being 
Siphoned from ilie city’s hub»itt.l 
schools. 

Indeed, the position has rcnchcd 
such a desperate position that Lon- 
don University's vice-chancellor, 
Lwd Annan, this year set up a 
■■ ftr king parly to examine the crisis 
fur ns the capital's 12 medical and 
l. denial schools. 

i!te party chaired by Lord 
Fidwers, rector of Imperial College, 
London, is to “act like a jury”, 
rather a representative body, and 
-has invited written evidence from 
ell interested organi stations at well 
as touring all the schools involved. 

There ran be no douht of the 
complexity of the task facing the 
ciiBimitiec. Apart from the under- 
graduate schools, London University 
oLso two postgraduate medic id 
schools, and Lhe British Post- 
graduate Medical Federation con- 
sisting of 13 tcudiiiig and research 
jjimi lutes, 

These schools taught G.69G umlcr- 
graduare _ and 1,554 pusigrariu.ite 
students in 1977-78 — about tiiic-iliird 
w ail medical students in the United 
Kingdom. In fact, because Scotland 
>« over-provided with medical 
«dliptilv In terms of population, one 
buds that London University acru- 
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. Under ihe present 2t Lord f I 
| s .bound tn be u hoLlS^ S 

I te jjr 

snsi-iJ 

know lhe deficiencies f n P E c M! 
men (a | hospitals, or R eri atr u r 
nu-m centres, not to tak i ^ 
for these admirable cause. f £* 
ivhat seem to them weiraL 
teaching Imspiials ? ]I -P^ovuf,. 

“Thu present Nations! u„i 
Service structure pro|on« a 
hope less conflict of P lovJtiw 
is exactly like asking Balham J 1 

rd's e .s“”" ,ry ■* *• «£ 

t-MS fo e .t.-SJa.'-j; 

liave provided h great deal of w 

Lord Fl° 1 ' l, ' e u„ 

Lord Flowers, chairman ; Mr Bril 
Bui ley, chairman nf the $£ 
Western Regional Health S. ■ 
nty ; Professor Sir John BuiterS 
Regius Professor of Physic at ft 
brdg e Un;,e r .i,. ; 'p™So r * 1 ^ 
Ci Isn, dean of the medical facujn 
London University j Professor Jf 
KeMgron dean of the m&. 
school, Manchester University; k*--. 
fessor N. F. Norris, deputy * 
chancellor and profesor of ote 

sa f ujssat js 

“on J U?iv!r^ arI ' Pri " dP “' ° fU 

At present the committee h ■ 
the brink of making deefafe 
which will Inevitably be seen u 
radical and decisive in that the 
will produce significant changes! 
medical education at London lh» 
verslty. 

Already appointments of t3 
senior medical teaching staff hart 
been frozen until the report ii 
made and It can also be expecld 
that some capital will be needd 
to carry opt the rationalization 

recommendations, although presrt 
cash limitations will prevent tU 
reaching six figures. 

It is difficult to calculate wbsn 
the committee will decide to brine 
down the axe ; this will only be dis- 
covered in March when the report 
is completed. However, iudglo; . 
only by the size of 9chook, It s 




and his tea 





Vi UIIMTBI Miy Utria- 

idly educates about hulf uf all the 
liiUiro doctors in Engl and and 
Wales, 

However, in recent years teaching 
tKWjuutls in the city have come 
imdor Increasing .strain, in pariicu- 
far, problems have arisen thru ugh 
Dh« dual-funding system for die 
med teal schools, which receive part 
of their cash from the University 
Grants Committee and t-he remnin- 

ij!Jfe eCt,y J f o° n l *• Department 
of Health and Social Security, who 
provide teaching through lh-if regis. 
a,K * consultants. 

TTte trouble is that the DHSS has 
™S5JliW ress,veJy c,,e,in K down its 

oontrl buttons to support medical 
other |»rts of the coSn- 
.Uy at ihe expense of London . Not 

SSS ?hl5 y : lh * univ ^t.v has not 
been able iu offset this reduction 

ras « w- ™ 

thP'JL 1/1,1 a i mo « definitely mean 
the closing of n«e or more of rhe 
medical and dental schools, or post 


n 'S.S,: M -«*. -d .wo members .He *r.„ P , U rd r.owers on, Mr 

As Lord Annan’s working party studies the crisis facing 
London s medical schools, science correspondent 
Robin McKie reports on the group’s daunting task 

Dl'lllllulA iiieeiiH,.. lr 


graduate institutes. However the 
university has pledged that there is 
hs actual 

cash allocation for medicine. Any 

m ^ e .Jr dosing schools 
will be redistributed to the other 
London institutes and there is to 
be no reduction of student numbers 
in the process. 

n JS f ° r members of the working 
party, their report will a ] so pr0 . 
vide a needed opportunity to re- 

;aa tl,e . r°. ,e an ° function of the 
schools which are known to suffer 
from their small, disparate nature 

haul it* reSt ° E Britain j schools 
have an average annual intake of 

about 250 students. In London this 
is only just more than 100 The 
envoi io 1a f keen th at some of the 
1 r c ty schools have no signifi- 
cant departments in some Important 
subjects. For instance, some do nm 
have professors of obstetrics an d 

gynaecology — while every school in 
the provinces has such a pit ; 


To ensure proper and fuller edu- 
cational opportunities, it j s likely 

& th . eSe , 5n,nller schools will be 
naoie to closure and merges with 
others. Indeed, this would be in 
.¥, ith the , General Medical 
Councils recently stated attitude 

continuous process with a vertical 
integration of teaching. 

■ }ni!3l!»if tt - tU u de .i rap l‘ e8 each 
institution should provide an un- 

bSe rU !Sii Si 0w ' ^ educatlon ffoni 

j medical science to diuical 

^veI Ua ur 0 v?riIo ClinlCal v. pOStS,flduate 
ie\ei, providing m the process a 

. itch matrix for reseiu'ch work. 

nf S «h?T^ V i ew °PP Qse s Uhe findings 
M Oie Todd report, which proposed 

iSLi n 2? 1 f nl 301100,8 should be 
turhfnc tQ 11180 ^huld-f acuity insri- 
tutions— an expensive, ambitious 
plan that will find little Sr 


aniong the Flowers part}' members. 
Instead of attaching them to other 
university institutions, die report 
will recommend that the various 

|™° ,S - £ -r e \ dQd together h,w 

larger individual mediral units. 
Another woblern to be tackled by 

volva« 8tl iS? Ilsabl0n P r °8*'ainme in- 
hfiYSf **•. reorganization of the 
health service— a piocess that took 

of 0 the large number 

of medical schools In London. 

The national pattern was to allot 
one medicud school a region. But 

' t dier . e . at'e now two lieelrii 

auHionties wiiioh contain three 

Srafl^ a wM^i? ical sc * ools * a,) d three 
areas which contain two. 

nrnvi l |!n« ea !?U lhat ?**«»» in the 

provinces the regions tend to 
.regard the facilities and expertise 
of .« mpdtai school . a® a S 

Sbbt , fl; , feSj3“ ta t,,e medic " 1 


have more than just cuts on their minds 

H Tnhn D ’T AO rlr n « A .‘ _ u ... ... 


^ jum cuts on t 

f n ° Leary anticipates an NUS conference which faces 
Jm P°^ant decisions in the less famihar areas 0 " ^ aCes 


cetiki then only be one of contra 
tutm and redundancies. 

' , Snnjewhat . greater unanimi 
mould be achieved on the questio 
of grants and cuts, which art co 
insingiy taken together probably 1 
1 j detriment of a proper ddsdussio 

nf fiirtioi.. ml. m i l—Jh 


‘ d»2E vt t^m but neither can that charity begins « home whorn WtaantU In the universities; stud ^ ^« degree of -» 

aware that Lthf* Government we » debat&f Tllf ^hlSk^PSSlikeKr^iS? '"^ckbone 6 ^ Mini UtSom faTO^ingbS 

: SSch are certodn ?« £OT ent cuts ?o Srfo* ? ies ^ ■» ’'“““d the leadership wilLsecurathAn^ ^PPO^don to the proposals^ is rite pupations rather than short o 

: Ks ,^* 1 J ud .r ■ .* ssffaur audi is *• ^ 

■ ^ Itse| f- tile te ,ng th r° wn In their lot with SSlr S r 8 faMs , to its ... One topic guaranteed not- to 5 

SgueCwils appuS?frmh C ffifc 0 ^Jit e groups, the ' ^ e5f P e f ionc «d predecSfoS j«mv i tO What JS ILSnallv lr»w\ win M Rlu-IrnAnl 



. J ’ 8lH 'f .group in -the shape of’ 

lobbying exercise £? tI,0l T c colleges, it would ha 

j 6 mwlibc bd^rash to predict a toughenim 
• • i | " i’^ policy ip response tp Mr'.J 


_ policy |p response tp Mr., 

5Si Obniww J >! i- .’ . Lorrie’s Aborrion Amendmept l 

orraSKKS Ut ^ J l a Ironically -because of end 

'aKJi* SF eA ? NLJS. debates— the! r extr 

terpre tenon, Alreadv >.ihm iengthJneu — one -of the leaders! 

end urine- cohcermij .rn undete 


'T&J 9 S? en $ NuS .dobartes—their extr 

dis^edSeSt oS. 1 ®WitW|teM — one of the leaders! 

v ' ri1 1 enduring- copceros,-. to update, 

idmrf S'jffi yfe Cmrvtliw union’s pOHcy on housing; is 11 
tt^nfiSTS -SSf^'SS^ J? Tenia in- unsatisfied. Altho 
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an end to confusion 
of choice 
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Patricia Suntinelli on the work 
of the Mansell Committee 
into provision for 16-18 
year olds 


A11 urgent need for a solution to d 
the problems faring many tliou sands 
of young people either wishing to 
take or already on post 16 pre- s 
employment courses has led to 1 
strong recommendations for n ii 

nationally recognized and vallduied y 
common core curriculum. This is 1 
to be debated at two conferences ^ 
nexi week. . r 

The proposals in Basis for Choice, c 
lhe report of the Mansell Commit- c 
ice set up by ihe Further Education r 
Unit are not uimed at introducing 1 
yui unother course. Instead they | 
arc imendud 10 reduce the present y 
confusion in the urea, Increase the i 
chunce of employer recognition, f 
promote transferability and reduce J 
tiie significance of overlap provl- ^ 
sion. 

“ The prize to be won is a maims ( 
of reducing the confusion in the 1 
minds of colleges and students ”, 1 

the report says, “at the same lime ' 
retaining the capacity of courses ( 
to reflect varying types of student j 
need and enabling gaps in provi- , 
siun to be filled without an already 
confused situation being com- 
pounded." 

A survey in 1978 by Garnett 
College intimated that the prolifera- 
tion of one-year courses in this 
area was . cre'ptfing confusion and 
uncertainty about their status. As 
a result many young people were 
taking 0 levels and a disturbingly 
high number were failing. 

The target group of young people 
in question is estimated at around 
100,000 and comprises what com- 
mittee chairman, Mr Jack Mansell, 
a member of the FEU board, des- 
cribed as the uncommitted. 

“These young people are not- 
ready to go out to work, but noi' are 
they sure about further education. 
They are in a state of transition and 
are nuying time ", Mr Mansell said. 

" They need guidance in making 
an informed, realistic choice and 
this Is what Hib courses should 
held them to do as well as increase 
their job opportunities” - 

The committee thought this could 
be achieved by national validation, 
providing a common core:. of learn- 
ing and. a new method Of recording 
the- assessment of students through 
profiles. 

The common core, based on a list 
of abilities young people should be 
able to. demonstrate and learning 
experiences they should have, rather 
than subjects, , would comprise 60 
per, cent of the - one-year courses. 
The remainder oLthe time would be 
divided equally . between learning 
about a broad- vocational sector and 
a ffew job specific skills. 

; The report says that while 1 the 
list has been devised to contribute 
to general educational alms, the 
specific objectives and experience 
are designed to be relevant to work- 
ing and adult lifa.V >.r 
The common core' Is designed to., 
enable young people . to ; develop L 
skills such as practical numeracy^, 
communication,- social and *: variety > 
of manipulative and physical skills, 1 
aility to learn from study, experi- 
ence and colleague!, b elf ‘confidence 
and awarneBS, adaptability, as well ■ 
as -awareness- of various' tech- 
nological,- environmental!' political 
and economic factors which, effect 
their lives. 

. Underlying these are-12 major 
oiirta; A .framework in which these 
can 'be . achieved through specific 
. . objectives and > experiences -together 
. with- sugfceaHonslfar Iqourse work: , s 
fully, described^- in the reporti ■ ■ 

. Although these J might - ap near at 
j. first 'soihewhYtt- sintolistic, they 1 are 
: directly-; jrdievaut.' For example, ih 
.tlfo; jnewridl for- 1 making an 
, 1 fOtornjed - and ; realistic decision an 
their immediate . future, .it asks 


students tn participate iu the con- 
struction of self-process. These help 
analysis their own characteristics, 
preferences and capabilities. 

Thu report stresses that voca- 
tional studies should relate to die 
general urea of employment for 
which the student has already shown 
some informed inclination. But the 
job specific skills pan of the course 
slioud enable students to learn some 
of 1 lie skills and practices of 11 par- 
ticular job without trying to pro- 
duce a fully trained youngster. 

These achievements would be 
recorded in a profile assessment. 

No doubt the two conferences hi 
Sheffield and London 1 organized by 
the National Association of Teacher, 
in Further and Higher E duration 
will discuss how effective mid prac- 
tical lliese proposals are us regards 
colleges and young .people. Hope- 
fully tun it will seek to put rhe 
recommendations in the broader 
context of general policy for the 
cdiicuriun and training of 1G-I9 year 
olds which the Government Inis yet 1 
to issue positive guidelines. 

There are cortninly lessons in be 
learned from the positivoncss nf the 
whole report which is underlined 
hy tremendous concern about the 
fate of young people who tend to lie 
lost souls in the education system 
hut have no passport tn employ- 
ment. 

Its main attraction should be for 
the Government which a few weeks 
ugo announced its intention tn draw 
up a common framework for the 






The School of Oriental mid African Studies library where tlic situation is coining to a head. 

The bookworms turn 


curriculum. The report has thus 
«1 read v been researched and pack- 
aged by experienced teachers and 
is rendy tu he sold to a wider age 
rungc iliau originally intended. 


Secondly, national validation 
would not specifically require the 
setting up nf a new body and could 
be organized quickly. Existing 
exHmiiiing and validation bodies are 
unlikelv to be slow in recognizing 
the advantages of proposals which 


will mean more students and there- 
fore extra fees. As in ’the case nf 
City and Guilds, its foundation 
courses have already provided some 
of the basis of the common core and 
therefore it would only represent 
an extepsion of their commitments. 

. No doubt too the recommendations 
.for a profile assessment of students 
has o particular appeal in terms of 
youth employment. It would give 
employers a practical proof of inter- 
viewees' abilities, far more valuable 
than a certificate or guide in assess- 
ing youngsters’ future employability. 


Colleges are likely to support the 

K roposals. For some rime now they 
sve been seeking means of estab- 

!■ 1* «.! I 


iishing national credibility for these 
types of courses. The report Ib 
emphatic in recommending that no 
curriculum structure be imposed on 
the colleges.. Rather, there should 
be maximum flexibility in enabling 
the colleges, to run. courses suited 
to local requirements, taking into 
account student characteristics, col- 
lege facilities and the'local employ- 
ment market. 

At the moment 12 colleges are 
taking part in feasibility studies, 
to be completed ' by next' yfear, 
designed to assess whether any 
racial -revision - of the proposals: will 
be necessary. These include South 
Thames .in London. . Nelson. • and 
Colne ih Lancashire, Eastleigh 
Technical College, .in Hampshire 
anti Hertfordshire Techiiical College. 

No official response to the recom- 
mendations have yet emerged blit 
there is obviously a positive reaction 
from a variety of sectors ■ such as 
the regional, advisory- . committees 
and , exeminig bodies: which are 
processing the report through senior 
comriiirtcos for . official - comment- in 
the New 1 Year. ' •’ 

• Mr. David Moora .the- principal 
Of , Nelson land Colne; C allege, 1 Tor, 
BRBmplo, says he - Is- very- enthusias- 


tic 'about ihe proposal lor national 
validation. ^ and .parcicukwlv ; the 
emphasis 'on 1 cprtJttoaUop which is 
not based - on- a conventional, exi 
lamination, . He believes Hid 1 propo- 
sals .could also have- relevance in 
the future -Fpr providing .courses Tor 
unemployed adults. A , , ' 

Mr. Alun Davies, principal , of 
W. R.. Tusoii College in LanroslilrOj 
and a member of -tiie ■working' party 
sold -he would _ have* -eiidorsed; the 
proposuli niany -years ABb. ■’ ■' - . * 

“I would willingly exposb my 800 
studeiufe on various courses ranging 
Ehitn « A "‘level to. purely vocational 
courses to the recommendations of 
the Mansell Report" he said. 


Beneath the cloistered calm of 1 
Grimm's academic libraries 11 very ] 
unseemly ferment is brewing. 1 

It concerns the stutus and pay of '■ 
librarians mid involves those who ' 
are paid on NATFHE-negotiatud 1 
Burnham scales in polytechnics hikI 1 
colleges, those who arc paid on I 
AUT scales in universities mid Lite 
more junior sniff who arc paid on 
NJC NALGO-nt-guiiated scales in 
both. 

Junior NJC-paid staff do work 
thut is defined us consisting of 
simple tasks needing close super- 
vision. Their jobs are classed as 
clerical mid administrative but they 
argue that their qualifications — 
which often include a degree and a 
diploma in librarianship — and their 
responsibilities mean t hoy should be 
recognized as doing skilled profes- 
sional work. 

Also dissatisfied arc senior library 
staff at colleges and polytechnics 
who are paid in a variety of ways, 
some oil NJC scales and some on 
Burnham scales, but with NJC con- 
ditions of service. They claim they 
have a strong teuching function und 
tha r their jobs should be given lull 
teaching status. 

There are also many librarians in 
universities who arc either on NJC 
rates and fighting for recognition as 
academic staff, or' who say they aro 
oo lha wrong AUT grade. 

The situation is further compli- 
cated by disagreements between 
various organizations as to. who 
should represent whom. The unions 
involved are NALGO, NATFHE and . 
AUT, while the Library Association 
has also taken up the fight from its 
professional standpoint. The Library 
Association, while making the 
strongest representations on behalf 
of ks members, has little real power 
to enforce its recommendations on 
pay and conditions, particularly 
where junior staff are concerned. 

The situation Is about to come to 
a head at tho School of Oriental 
and African Studies, part of the 
University of London. Here 29 lib- 
rary assistants are fighting For 
higher NJC grades. At the moment 
three are on grade three and the 
rest on grades one or two. - The 
School, unlike most University of 
London colleges, does Hot recognize 
the top grades, four and five. Grade 
one is defined as covering routine 
work involving - well-defined proce- 
dures under supervision with littlp 
scope for initiative. Grade two 
covers people working along speci- 
fied. Hues who need sonie experi- 
ence, judgment and initiative. Copy 
and audio typists are. also Covered 
by these . grades,' Siriafv Is around 
£2,500 For -grade one and ‘£3,000 per 
annum. for grade two. , 

NALGO, which claims to have 
around 60. per cent. -of the SOAS- 
library assistant in pfombersliip, is. 
fighting the case, n ' ' 

The union maintdtas the assist- 
ants are doing work over and above 
this grade . 'definitions, including 
' classifying, -. cataloguing, answering 
specialist queries and filing: Tpo 
School 'says : their duties- -arc con- 
fined to issuing, receiving and shelv< 
in g books; - ' • 


cooperation with SOAS by other 
libraries or oven in Industrial action 
by all NALGO librarians in Univer- 
sity of London colleges. Mr Kulahcr 
will also advise SOAS library assist- 
ants to stop doing the duties which 
their employers in stint ui 11 are no 
pnrt oE their Jobs. 

SOAS chief librarian Victor Parry 
ssi id NALGO wok being unfair hy 
singling out SOAS. The School’s 
non-recognition of NJC grades four 
and five could help rath ol- than 
hinder the assistants, he said, who 
could bo promoted straight onto 
academic grades including that of 
assistant librarian if they had the 
right professional qualifications. 

He udmiued, however that the 
present employment market moons 
tlmt senior vacancies seldom 
occur at SOAS at present. “ It is 
up to the library assistants to move 
am und if they want to improve 
their careers", he said. 

SOAS offered to recruit only 
schoul leavers with A levels to Fill 
grade one and two vacancies, said 
Mr Parry, but NALGO did not want 
this. 

*' Some library assistants might 
be over-qualified but they knew the 
situation when they took the jobs. 
It is not true to say that SOAS Is 
different because we deal with more 
unusual subjects. A. lecturer- in 
Arabic at SOAS, for example, re- 
ceives the same as a lecturer in 
geography at anotiier college ■ . 

One :of the problems racing the 
SOAS librarians is that the more 

k A rt«i>vva iUb. FaurOP 


specialised they become, the fewer 
job opportunities are open to them. 
The other problem is that' the 


v SOAS- .exploits its librarians", 
said 'NALGO district official 
Mlclmel Kalaher.’" “These are 
people frith qualifications 'In 
oriental languages doing' specialist 
work but -treated and paid -like 
clerics*’. ' He Is US put their CASd ' 
before 1 : the 1 next' .NALGO 1 branch . 
meeting 1 and will press, faf. action '-by 
other. NALGO'members' In London 
University -libraries, : some pf . which 
he claims have 100' per. cent of them 
library assistants in. hjs union. This 
could result I11 a policy of non- 


profession as a -whole is vastly over- 
subscribed- The - Library Association 
recommends boycotting those insti- 
tutions which do not offer wliat it 
regards as appropriate pay and 
conditions but, because the job mar- 
ket has contracted so sharply, it 
has few illusions that Librarians 
desperate for jobs are going to pay 
much attention. 

By next week three librarians at 
Lancaster University should know 
the result of their appeal against 
-their job grading.. They ara_ assist- 
• ant librarians on a scale equivalent 
to the NJC grades three to four. 
Their claim to he on grade five, 
which is the highest and overlaps 
with the AUT rates . for academic 
staff, has been rejected by .the 
university. - They are not optimistic 
about, the outcome of their appeal 
but will ask NALGO to take- up 
1 their case at national level., 

AUT, which sets pay and condi- 
tions for senior librarians at univer- 
sities. is -worried , about the sjtua-. 
tion -where profession ally-qualiued 
librarians .are taking junior jobs on 
NJC grades and then trying to get 
an to ..academic scales , tn rough thp 
back dnor. In feet some NjC-jjfiid 
librarians . .are, reluctant to ;joiii 
NALGO because- thdy tear . they will 
be brpndhig themselves for ever as 

non-academic staff. - ; - ' - .. 

*■ ft is' q heart-breaking . situa- 
tion said. (Mrs Adrienne- Aziz qi 
AUT. "No. oim can really blame 

the Universities for t picking peojp I e 
with , the highbri:' possible, qualifica- 
tions- but the' present job, shortage 
means they are .able to use. cheap, 
over-qualified labour. ' It .. Is - ,tho 
fault! of- the library schools which 
: -'are jbst churning Out these people 
- 1 on to die market. 1 ” ' 


. .'.The' trip grade ^of tha , AUT^ iCola 
is -cqlia| to' the national; $d lai-y range 
for iirhlBS&ort,’* •• Whiles ihu* ; other 
grades cover the. tango, Oflecturei's, 
senior- lecturers ahd renders.' The 


scales were set in 1974 and the 
Library Association claims .that, 
since then many universities have 
begun to misuse them. 

Grades 1A and 11A are alterna- 
tive entrance grades for peonja wlia 
htiYU a degree and a quaUficurmn 
in librarianship, and who are 
expected to develop, assume higher 
responsi bill ties and eventually to 
be promoted to grade 11B (for 1A 
entrants) or. to advancement over 
the full academic scale (for 11A 
entrants). Unlike 3A, grade 11A 
covers the full lecturer’s scale. 
Universities are supposed to use 
either 1A or 11A as an entrauce 

E rade but not both together. Tlte 
ibrary Association claims, how- 
ever, thuL many universities aro 
either doing thk or are using grade 
1A when they should be using 

? rade 11A because it can be around 
1,000 a person per annum cheaper. 

Al the same time as disputes 
between librarians and their 
employers there have been spheres 
of influence problems between the 
unions involved. NA1.GO originally 
commuted itself to trying to recruit 
right up through the grades to the 
top but has not pursued this policy 
since the AUT become affiliated to 
the TUC, according to Mrs Aziz. 

Equally there have been skirm- 
ishes in polytechnics between 
NALGO and NATFHE. NATFHE 
official policy is that academic 
librarians Should be paid on Burn- 
ham scales, and the union's annual,, 
conference instructed its NEC td 
pursue the implementation of condi- 
tions of service and salary negotL. 
ated by the union for all college 
librarians engaged on academic 
work. In practice, however, 
NATFHE is in a difficult positiori. 
Tho FE management panel has 
refused to discuss librarians’ pay 
and conditions inside the Burnhdm 
Committee, but has indicated If 
might be willing to discuss them 
elsewhere, together with- other 
appropriate . organisations. This 
means including NALGO which 
could bring the two unions into 
direct conflict over spheres of influ- 
ence and NATFHE- is reluctant to 
enter a dispute that it knows it bu •• 
little chance of winning. 

At Kingston Polytechnic NATFHE 
lost a fight iyhen an organisation' 
and metnqda study recommended 
that the librarians come off tiie 
Burnham scale and go onto NJC 
rates. As it happened the Library 
-Association and NALGO were able-' 
to negotiate high rates of. pay for 
what were senior librarians but they' 
hare lost their teaching status duo 
the precedent .for other Burnham 
- librarians In ■ these days ‘of ^slt- 
cutting exorcises is not a happy 
off?. 

Although NATFHE argued that . 
librarians in ’'poly technics are doing. . 
,. work that lias a strong' teaching ' . 
element, it is a position it finds 

S cult to defend ip cpseS where 
0 are no time-tables ' and' no - 
■ . face-to-face teaching involved- The 
: union prefers instead td. base ih 
1 case on mare general arguments, 
i 1 saying that librarians In polytecli- 
. nics.and colleges have close con- 
t tacts with students a ml their work 
, is essential to’ tho welfare of the 
1 college. On that basis, dip NALGO 
1 counter-argument runs, a good' case 
i could be made out for the college 
cook*. ■ , 

. , “Thct*e Is a groat deal 'of doubt 

I ; and 'concern in many' quarters as 
I to juSr what is proper pay - and 
• : conditions for acudeqiic librarians ’’f 
3 said one’ union -.official. “ Tho trouble 
3: is- (hot We >JuSt don’t* know- tlitt 
c (insurer. 1 -’ ■ : . • . : -> - * • • 


Sandra Hempei 
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Ted Wragg wonders what a Mar tin n 
would make of university rituals 


The prevailing image of the scion- 

title community is one of Instiiu* _ . 

umoUxcd rationality. Scientists arc W. H. NCWtOn-Sllllth Oil the 
seen as dispassionately and disin- 

SSffL WLMS Hbt0f y and ™^ophy of 

in so doing are Science programme at the 


token ns. materially einicliing nod 

£££& "" humM1 University of Malaysia 

1 b b «1 n iU..f.. 1 * . 


Tlvb is a flattering image, Init 
between image and reality may fall 
the shadow. In liie past two 


de • the ubiquitous Coca- 


aver, tlio service provided by train- 
fog less qualified students from 
these countries far exceeds that 
demo by taking in students from 
countries having their own graduate 
degree programmes. 

Thus there was a case for exer- 
cising a limited form of positive 
discrimination in graduate admis- 
sions. Tho question of the merit 
of such favoured , treatment lies 
become academic In viow of tho 
Government's current policy on 


"I'D UK€ AM ACTiOM ^ 

\A Me r.. 1 


’UM 


, - L ‘“ wto 1TO*. unru muugo ui: . uie uoiqmuJUS UQCa- 

uecaties there has been a vigorous Cota, und tine many odier mo ducts irnsr r,i 

■S5K7«SJS &- 11 ™ E £S?“^' — 

S3B, ■srs is if, 'si": S 

tpedai claim- to our allegiance.. The them .all. it is. partly for this reason . it is to ha 

more modest Kuhnian attack con- »?«« the serious study of llio scJmi- sum (ihore^lke 

cedes a privileged , position for tiflc enterprJsa commended Itself lo bnZoted raJ tJm* u? mL e 10 

k once, but stresses the roie of non- tho science faculty in a Way in schoKhln?^ r f 1 1 for 

•ciectiflc factors in determining its which it would not in a university iSpimf coEStrics ‘ d £rom dflve ' 

character and fivbhutafl. ** • hi rt developed country, - .. .7 v SS§i C ° ™“, j i, i 

■Whichever side ono is inclined to. . JJ njjdltton. to this general, con- trained, tiff unfverSt? is dewm^Sm' 
*“ S h controversy, one has specific features of a on attracting lecturer? BonS fbrbad 

to agree that it is n substantial and developing country such as Malay- Here their experience L iS 
IniMrt«tt L inattm\ 'H'e most import- s, » ,,,ca 1 certain questions frustrating. fawdS dtet A* uff 
wit InMitution of the. twemleih cun- »l»m aciencii have to be faced versity shall not relv tmdtifv 
tnry is science and everyone, »'rgemly which In pur culture ore foreign SnalV It is aovSnmenl 
panicuiar y the practitioners of I he »at yet seen as being so pressing, policy fas it now is 
craft, eiiijln to reflect on this ques- J'pr instance, the scarcity of restrictive in g rauriiia wSBfWmSj 
J}* 1 and, more generally, on the u^ui-cea bungs external political to foreign icalemiS 8 ff 0 se ilre nm 
nature of tile scientific enterprise Pixseure oil the university to res- generally oraS for' £, 

and its place In the wide- social K Ict teseacch to areas which will excess of three veaJS „ 

context. Few science undergradu- }P V0 technological spin-off upprop- hm ncentlv ^ 

«es hi British universities are uute t0 the particular needs of the work in 

brought to do this through their country. This leads faculty and leTuctnm not uS4nlnS ^ 

courses of study. In fact such topics «u«foma to focus on tile ciucst:™* « .S!?., 0 , 0 ” 1 .?! J ake 


Ct’i 


& 


■cmB 


alienee is mo predominant fen- or pure research, temptation to luxm^ nn ,h» 

turo of our culture (the recent imd ihonce into questions of the tramrai iwn<Sw. S ® ? n ., e 
hontago to Einstein is of n churactor K®. °. f pe scientiific enterprise bmuidfcs^ IwSSnSR? of T 

i J 1 i 1 far whom a 


graduates who Tiav^ ne7er ^ been The racial, .‘elisions end cultural ^Xn'T^blis i eSivelv i 
required to focus, on the mi lure of ctminiex ties of Malaysia have given orJttio esfflsh a renuratioS 
Jhdr own enterprise. fi'rthor Impetus to the development whlS wuldrn a fob fo K 

Tho Umvewiiy of Malaysia, in bragnimnie, In common with United Kingdom at the end of the 

Kuala Lumpur, is currently engaged co , u " lr, ? s , within dm Islamic thr^ years, 

fo derafoplns a programme with hi *“"*!» he IslHm , ,c Modays— u*o 0 toe solution would be for 
their faculty of science designed lo ^ ns ^L cules n, ° re . <Ji*M SO per cent United Kingdom uiiiiversitiec to look 
ovowome this lacuna which British regeiiiiug faXrablv on SSnlfSdoM from 

universities would do well to emu- ?«}““«« ^ their own cultwnl Scd LI &r ' flSi 

.^iory e of^ scfonce“or the phlfosonhj Middle B R^evcSSrtu “io^e pSdon^wIri^tUeexpIr 
. ft alienee. Konguty half; this .hue ' As< * , important Hnm*if52ffltS 


rr* ,V W1 - Hie pnuosopny MiJriT.'***- ■ in .me ooaitiDnsl wltli the exnerlpneert nw. 

el stfeitce. llouguty hajf ; thls .hue ' Asw , Jmpone^t soTnol neSSar^ jofif <£rh 


IIWipil 3>->niw. *,»«. UU14IK« r . . . . - 

w spent on tha topics lhat would MMnule -caunre on - iho need in *“r 
PJ covered l'i lntroductoiy courses, ^qulre '‘wisdom 0 , Bud ho-t merely power ^mmmrta^Rces the 

iSSaS: $^£S£3f9S 'SSsbm* 

doss of degree these courses count g^ce 1 - The .university Malay lS the m?dJ iim of iustruc- 

- - * I — * — * — «••— ■— ^ .I.B (l,>. bI.mb 


phe. seven 


Is set Ifi V i MOJay ns toe medium or iustruc- 

S : sp^s»k£ai ; «■ 

mmmm mmssm- stasssa 


• KSS!5^!utt'^ii3^ aaaffis. ms kbh 1 * ■* 




; Jislf has -be^n-.the' language 1 of 1 adu- 
cfttlipi and commerce through qut 
: t.ils centuvy. with tha result that rite 
Malay lap guagei does not havd , the 

• IldPAVanitM h<«vanlii< 1 .>..J gL.V'.U i ■!-_ 


Standing 

on 

ceremony 

What Is die purpose of cciemonics 
in university life? For some they 
underline line essentia) seriousness 
and majesty of the pursuit of know- 
ledge, for others they have the 
opposite effect of appearing comical 
and anachronistic. 

An elderdy former colleague in 
his retirement speech once said, 
sadly, that he iiad never progressed 
through town for die annual univer- 
sity service sinco local yobs had 
taken to calling out “ Get some work 
done , and "Hello Mavis” at the 
parading rfdgnharlea. 

I of Leu wonder what a visit Inc 
Martian might moke of degree cere- 
monies, when tdio cream nf the 
untions youth and its eiders dress 
U P mutual congratulation in 
garb that would in other circumstan- 
ces lead to speedy arrest. "She's 
done very well, Mrs Fortescue.” 
Ah,. but the teaching and scholar- 
“HP h^e - are outstandiiig. Dr 
BiaDdly^miling” That Is probably 
a great dead better, than casual hero 
(dtop/Mraujnftflt ejabates., like. " A 
Ihjrd ia a poor reward for ail Ids 
hard work, though not surprising 
Hmee lousy. lectures”. 
Well you gave him his genes, 
m a ci 0 m I 

.Ceremonies are at their worst 
"«en . tJ «y inflate the importance 
or the- events which acconipdny 
them. It struck me as strange the 
first time I ever attended a Faculty 
hoard that tlla person who, 10 
minutes previously, hod creased the 
clientele of the staff club bar with 
? 8 J alng ,5 f axtrepiely risqufi stories, 
had suddenly become "Mr Delui ,J 
■,™} ."M addressed in terms of 
Titnauaed awe. L it was the wrong 
wpy . round. There should have 
beau reverence for the skilfully told 
stories, and. mirth for the exccp- 
tlqnaJiy daft ilssuea before that 
particular faculty -board. ■' 
itiS atididon, T have never bean 

ShJw nf off thei of 

g^It ot being 9 o we ]] looked after. 

. cer f« , oi | y »t my -first ever 

™2,S- b ° d S aa •*> ■. oxofoPJe . of 
pppeja), . cossetjng, , Wp: ! were 

RSt V iw! ed fcSEP^’iS ‘lit' .com;’ 


life™ 



dippeftssj-to ,ija® 78 W they 

. were frogtie or qri special diets The 

omptjuod, « ^fc^aPtiSS 

-.biscuits: was gjbinosb Ifre^isfibJe',, ■ 




wdyed^ ■ ins arrtp ■ and* knocked the 

brbforml ,fo i huii. 
over - a "ttarririrl n Hu mvi« ui 


event, I live In dreod of showloi 
up 111, the if rang togs. One feeff- >- 
like Thomas Mann’s Tonio Kifoar. 
who used- to find himself' duelng 
dancing Iessqns in tho mouiinei $ . 
domes to the vast amusement of Wtf 
classmates. Porliaps there arc at), 
demies who breakfast in full scarlet 
and issue seating pJnns to the wife • 
and kids with the dog acting u 
Bedell. 

In some respects university cere- 
monials are probably uo worse than 
elsewhere. Whenever I gu to * ' 
County Hall nnd witness the pre^ 
cessions, the chums of office, die 
uniformed hauvies and the Maureen 
riche wood and velvet splendour 
of tlie Alderiiiun Harry Raiusbottom 
coiumluee room, it scams part of a '■ 
deliberate plot to lend spurioui 
amliorlty to the twaddle uijoue » 
be uttered. > 

Certainly tlie most intimidating 
ceremony l aver oucuomcred was in 
a girls' grammar school where I 
used to visit students on teaching 
practice. As one of the few .male* 
allowed access 1 had to undergo the 
disinfection Ceremony. A bell wai • 
rung, footsteps echoed down (be : 
corridor, a desiccated husk escorted 
one to h bare ante-raom, • Utin Jaw ' 
at disinfectant seemed to spray the 
air, the headmistress took one nlong 
tlie corridor, the head of depart- 
ment was waiting at tho clnssroon ■■ 
door, a chair stood in a sped illy • 
cleared space, at. the back of 4« 
room with overy girl a safe 10 frtt 
away. At tho cpd of tho lesson iM. ' 
film was placed buck wards; ond ow : 1 
escuped gratefully if chastened i: 
into the fresh nir. ' 

Peril nps it Is too oiisy to deoli 
grate ceremonies. A farmer col* .. 
league, known for ids fienuonf - 
attacks of the “ grave disquiets ”, re- 
sisted any suggestion of Informality : .1. , 
ns an attack' -on atandnrds. 

Indeed, I onco received a letter . - 
From someone .’ outside tho uhIvOP*. . 

shy world p’rotostiug that worthier ■ 
working class valtios ivero being %(*-■ ; . 
temntlcally introduced by MadMuH-/ «■■ •'■ 
of working class origin to uiflwb 
mhjo a thousand Veiirs of vraditlon.- •_ 
r was so startled at the wan|w*J-. : 
linFa.Lrnjess of this accusation ttiat i;. 

* spilled half . a pint of KowcaStlr 
Brown aiid a packet of chips w; 
over iny wjiippets, . . 

If I am honest about it I enjoy , 
ceremonies pa much as the : na^t. v 
man. My children have had <bwM.v 
pf fun dressed. up Jn gown ahtliiOW.' " 
playiiug at, witches or siiperpiafl. he;... !. 
tore handing the, gear back fp iJ«JT ,1 .. 
Tether to pipy oiit- his adult .version 
of lihp fantasyr' i 
■ On one occa^ri, bowcvdrVa ^rt- ' 
mody ; wont sour for mp. X uoted; 
from njy fpur-bpge fostrudtjops :fh< l : v ,*• 
senior, that Is. professorial, . uiMI* - 
bers of Senate Would process st rt* • - . ' . 
bridt, of my fifpt -formal.' otfent a = 
l a 4'hg un my-poat. As proud nfw ,,- 
holder- of . a irii^7>stoa^ uJodW 1 ^ > 

' a r ello vy newcomer add tye. surra^ea ^ '... 


•hoi dor- o?.afljaii‘-7 5 stoadn J ofl8f , “; > 
_ ' a - follow newcomer- -add wp. eurveyefl-./.. 

fo amb er j - fookbig r * a - jhe^Une to judge some - nppropii 0 ^ . 
bartifiular. fsrvftMr. Flaca tp mpeae 1 ab bUhV- .» ,^-V.^r 
Ac- r . -the DPOpI* 



. nnWa.. 


'looked formrdifciy - gold, ghd: 

• ’Wo. phdyed .ln; 1 . delicately- lialf w 3 / ;, , 
down, i. .".Junior s at , the froul j l’:-. 
..hissed, g • voice. ■. --As we 'skulked' Pv i! 



wsr*sp« 
*«wsiyB 








jocular (h'owd fortlidr along, 1 
l .mcuM -nOte fo teU 
frierfd - thgt he -«iouM. cable 
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Robin Blackburn (left) reflects on 10 years of political development since the student revolt 

Was this the birth of Anglo-Marxism ? 


In a series of influential essays pub-TT likely to diminish and its demagogy 
■ 1 ?_, in the early 19G0s, PerryYi lo be revealed. 

Anderson mid Tom Nairn * argued » The New Right, despite an ua y 
that a distinctive feature of British jf chauvinist reflex— most despicably 
Jncfefv was the extraordinary con-} manifest in the proposed treatment 
forniism and complacency of the*, of immigrants and overseas students 
in i?r»lli»>ntsia!* bred by nearly V — lias little to offer by way ot 
three ccntunes during which Britain . specific analysis of British society 
had e^d inSn, occupation, and it s currenr unpasse. ft ■ u . aj 
civil war or revolution, and ,had en- very well lamenting the Bntlsti 
i,, ve d the fruits of global financial disease , as any editorialist or bar- 
supremacy and empire. Rather than room pundit can do in his sleep 
forming a dissident or critical force these ‘lays, , but I AJ en ,“y */.‘ 11 J jS 

ZSF&SZ^&tSS w iS B /f “s'Eta* ,no,,cta, ' st emctlcs 

the administrative apparatus, or the and leeches. 

more cultivated and eccentric layers ■ ; The social and economic uiedi* 
of i he ruling class. clnes advocated by the New Right. 

SS"A»M Po.™.-, a iiiiiutaa.itl.-cc.itiiry WliMIcr 




rS'S’s.; ■. «■ 

SM i““Bl m taXt .h«e 

copies It n" u a Jd- l 0 S n t0 ln u, c Sure to develop the natlongl* economy. 

3fc SSS^tfr S2 , d SJSi 

I.C1I.OI., ».cl. a , wntnij rola jwa llv0! |* cnl is ,|, 0 chief nn- 

sSSffM-.'lTd^SS 

sftartSRHSr-asai-. xr.srX’s.s'crLx 
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Confrantatinn : vintage 19G9. Police ntlcnipt to hold buck student demonstrators outside the LSE. 


Andersnirs ccnuai t unit ■.•ion w.is j 0l . Californian capitalism might 
th.it ; “ The culture of British hour- prove „ (ox [ c f ni - British capitalism, 
geois society is organized around Moreover the unavailing attumpt to 
an absent centre— a total theory ; m , )OSe some reactionary Utopia on 
of itself, that should, have been rcca i c iti-tint British reality is hkoly 
either a classical sociology or a ro j eui j t0 drastic exercises in social 
national Marxism”. In Anderson a pa c if i cn t iort and control, 
view, economics, history, philosophy ^ _ 

and politics all suffered the effects — 
of this central failure ; the neglected 

u^eced 'e it her'to^in rg^ n a ^d i std p ! i n cs If the recipes of the New Right 

(anthropology) or to areas of cul- ore derivative and unrealistic, wnat 
t ur al discourse which involved little can be said about the liberals nnd 


tural discourse which involved little 
direct engagement with socia 
reality {literary criticism and 
psychoanalysis). 

There were nuances to thrt argu- 


social democrats of the centre ? It 
is now quite widely acknowledged 
that the latter have had great dif- 
ficult v adjusting to the post- 


mmu'to which” I "cann oT do' justice Keynesian, 'recessionary conditjons 

Siiss sss: aHii-’SVs; 

■BSS®ft.l=S3 SSSafejs 

HAnrivM the Left of any source of of mass unemployment, and tli 
categories wWt which authoritarian trend which so often 
frX™ i“o™Xwy. BI1.I accompanies exper maots in econo- 
lUerebv attain ’he Tundanlenlal pie- niic “ freedom”, tins is by no meana 
condition for changing it. History discreditable- . . •, 

has tied this knot ; only history will , i t has yet to be demonstrated that 
ultimately undo it". fewer clinics, fewer teachers, or even 

More than a decade later I would tlie closing down of whole soclo- 
nreue that one Df the more endur- logy departments, will lead to niote, 
ini leeacies of the student move- or better, aircraft or computers be- 

also associated 6 with ^great growth fidence in itself as well as of pro- 
fn student lumbers, a cW> the grammes fof the future, 
typical destination of graduates, It wou i d be nice, at this point, to 
and an end to the unchallenged declare that tlm Left, small and am* 
supremacy of Oxbridge. In fact the battled though it is,' was possessed 
British higher educational system 0 f a comprehensive msight into the 
%vas beginning to shed some of its decay of capitalism in general, and 
most archaic and elitist features at o£ British capitalism in particular, 
a time when the stagnation and an{ j t hat, in consequence, it could 
obsolescence of tlie central institu- offer a coherent programme of revO- 
tions of the economy and polity ) u non ary transformations, destroy- 
were becoming evident. In even j na t be ancient fortresses of class 
purely capitalist terms, privilege, overturning the secretive 


here. But one important conclusion 
was summarily indicated as follows : 
“ British culture, as it is now con- 
stituted,' ia a- deeply damaging and 
stifling force. . . . It quite literally 


The former sLudent rebels in 
Britain seem to have entirely 
nvoided these various unhappy 
fates. Doubtless many illusions nave 
bean shed, and hopes cruelly dis- 
appointed. But for the most part 
the former student radicals nave 
not succumbed to reuegacy or 
revelation. 

The sen-change within the trade 
union movement has furnished a 
context in which some of the 
student i adicalism of the 1960s 
could find a new outlet, while at 
the same time being tempered and 
consolidated. In 19/2 there was a 
symbolic junction of student 
mobilization and the miners strike ; 
flying pickets of Yorkshire miners 
found haven on the campus nt 
Essex, and soma other colleges, 
while a large contingent of students 
marching against Margaret Thatch- 
er's proposals to invigilate and 
restrict student unions ended up 
also demonstrating outside the head- 
quarters of the NCB. 

The subsequent spread of mili- 
tancy among white-collar workers, 
teachers, hospital staff, civil -ser- 
vants and local authority employees 
certainly owes something to. -the 
legacy of student rebellion, Factory - 
occupations became a recognized tac- 
tic partly under the influence of 
student example. Likewise the cam- 
paigns of the women's liberation 
movement, itself in part a product 
of 1960s* radicalism, lias begun to 
acquire a resonance within the 
male-dominated recesses oE the 
trade union movement. The -im- 


pressive march .organized by the 
TUC recently- -against the Come 
anti-abortion Bill gave/ oculor proof 


of the points I am making : as many 
as half of tbe 40,000 marchers were 
-probably former students. 


becoming evident. In even j na the" ancient fortresses of class 
capitalist terms. privilege, overturning the secretive 

- resulting- tensions have apparatuses of power. _sweepJng 
[ a rift between the intellec- away callous and e^bteative social 
mm unity and the established relations, and liberating tlie produc- 


. The - resulting tensiwK have 
.created a. rift between the intellec- 
tual community and the established 
order- which has loosened, if not 
.-untied, the knqt to which Anderson 
- referred. As:, has- been- > demon- 


live energies of working people. -. 

Unfortunately no such regenera- 
tive socialist programme yet exists. 


•* a new start, ana >ai » flr« ■ 

quite widespread preparedness to t j c socialist, ; hatte hbw ■ been 
acknowledge that there may be assembled. This biggs ' me hack to 
something fundamentally ; wrong mV, starting, point since I believe die 


turbulence, ami the ^ heterodox other, countrjos. In ^stern 

opinions of the New Left. , Europe: tho >I»irft of .tfie “Prague, 

. In recent years an influential sec- Spring "... is still ^ subjected tn , o 
■ tor Of the academic community has crlpplmg perseeurioji. In JVmteriv 
abandoned passive conformism for Europe the hopes, -for, .ml opfening 
- militant reaction, throwing over- to the lofl have petered oiit In a 
board Keynes and the welfare state, scries . of portly Icted 

: signing Black Papers, importing the defeats , (Portugal . 1975,.. Raflft 

- : dottrinesi of Friedmnnn and Noztck, 1978. Italy. dutiji| . tlio, -woruve 

- ■ and t^kluigicUre warnings about the '* historic compromise J. Oil Europe 

extent "of* Marxist penetration Of our and North America, the frustration. 
.- rtgtfonnl :llEe. U;Woultl be premature of student, or eX-s to den t m su i£en cy , 

■ - 1 ito-. condude from this that Britain sometimes led , to. the politics ot 
ha* last- acquired a - dissident self-dxpresSioh of desperaudii. . tile 
'•* .initelltgehtaia. Ndw that the pro- fantasy ‘ World of the tftirohst, or 
grairtthe of ' the New Right is being the d elusions and ■ selM ndulgence- ■or 
put ihttf eKecc Its-'attractTVeil ess ’is the mystical drop-out.’ ” 


1 The (limited) radicalixation of the 
trade union movement is, of course, 
only very --partially explicable in 
terms of the legacy of student re- 
volt. When one - considers the 
changes - in the - intellectual cli- 
mate prevailing . In colleges 
.and universities then, the con- 
nexion is stranger . and more 
:dlrect. The 1970s have witnessed a 
'sharp: decline' ip. eotw^nsual. , ortho- . 
-doxy ' ahd thei emergency ‘ as : a 

< counter-pole to the New Right, of 
■what could be called . “ Anglo- 
'Marxism 

, I There were & number of Soci?l- 
:tsb and Marxists of ( grdat dlstinc- 
ftioti. In- British universities In- 'tlie ■ 

< 1960», but they worked as iflfUi ■ 
-viduals within 1 a. largely hostile ■ 

- ehvirqnmdnt... Today the aeddemic _ 
;Left : Sustains a'- Variety’ of - flourish- - 
r ii*r' intellectual schoajs' "within the 

■ different disciplines, Syltlj thelb.-owa ; 

S ' ublications and organizatJons. Evt- 
ence of tlieir work- is to he found 
In a variety of specialist -journals,, 
'including Cnpitdl’ahd Cfosj. Hfldicat 
PhHotbWd, - 

Screen, Screen Edllc^Llonat,^: 
.Critique, Red Letters end Ecofumw 
< itftd 'Society. -A 1 nupibOr -of - main. 

' stream-publishing housed 'now hove. 

! entire series- Vor ■secflorfs 1 devoted to* 

1 critical work in the social sciences. 

• Of course the quality ond achieve- 
;ment of an intellectual current 
■ cannot be measured by numbers 
tend-,' in -any -case-, - the numbers in*' 
vo I vc d ore not vast. - Jn tfiy^judg-' 


nient the quality of Marxist research' 
and debate lias steadily improved 
over the past few years. In tho 
early ond mid-1970s there was a 
danger that " Anglo-Marxism 
would ' harden into some new 
dogmatic system, and that the 
style of one or another -guru would 
achieve a stultifying monopoly. 
More recently there are signs that 
there is roal intellectual engagement 
between different schools, different 
generations and betwoeu the 
” iiauvisr ” and the Francophile, or 
European, currents within Apglo- 
Marxism 

One of the strengths of “ Anglo- 
Marxism ”, In fact, is the diversity 
of its sources. There are now few 
uncritical devotees of the various 
"Western Marxist” thinkers, such 
as Lukfics or Althusser, but this 
body of work remains a crlictal 
reference point and source of ideas 
— -perhaps especially the work of 
GraxnscV The work of an eprlier 
generation' of Marxist scholars— 
Maurice Ifobb, Christopher Hill. 
Edward Thompson, Ralph Milliband, 
Raymond . Williams and Eric 
Hobsbawjn— is the subject of. lively 
debate. 

I have suggested the term 
“ Anglo-Marxism ’* not because- this 
phenomenon is exclusively English, 
or exclusively Marxist, but because 
the work to which I refer first 
appears in English, and is centrally 
preoccupied with , problems that 
Marxism lias Identified. Among 
foreign scholars much of whose 
work has been first published ln 
England would be. Robert Brenner, 
Jon Elster, GBran Therborn and 
Ernesto Laclau. Though couched in 
terms of a Marxist discourse, recent 
socialist discussion in Britain has 
been prepared to question almost 
every one of the hallowed tenets of 
Marxist orthodoxy, from the law of 
value to the dialectic. 

Having said this, however, 1 1 feel 
bound to point out that the most 
remarkable recent contributions by 
an ■•Aoglo-Marxist " philosopher « a 
staunch defence of the first prin- 
ciples of historical materialism-- 
namely, G. A. Colion^ Kor.I Mur.v’s 
Theory, of History, ’.. 

' ,e Anglo-Marxism * has benefited; 
from foe Met rtjaf it has ntft grown 
up in tha shadow of .ft Communist 
Tarty, as in France or Italy* It J ias 
benefited from the fact, that it has 
not lopked for Mlyotfon - to any of 
the ■ existing " workers* states ’'. 
Bewy-eyod Maoism /was , noticeably 
less influential in Britain - than »n 
! most other !Wa« European coun- 
tries : part of the explanation for 
this was probably tho role -played 
by the early “Now Left” of the 
1950s,, nnd by the Trotskyist groups* 
in establishing a critique of StaJini 


n heavy price would certainly be ■ 
paid for any narrow instrumental* 
Ism, 

It should also be said that there 
have been some signs of a desire 
to tackle pressing political 
questions : this can be seen ui 

Edward Thompson’s, recent inter- 
ventions on ihe law and the state, 
in Raymond Williams* conclusions 
io Politics and Letters and in tlio 
fascinating exchange provoked by 
the publication of Eric Hobsbawm's- 
article “ Labour’s March Halted ” in 
the pages of Marxism Today,- In 
which trade union militants, 
socialist academics and professional 
politicians all engaged. - 


But If the Left may be on the 
threshold of producing a “national 
Marxism " it lias not yet concen- 
trated on elaborating > a global , 
account -of ths .crisis of British 
society,' nor on forging a set of pro- 
grammatic conclusions. It is true 
that there has been some discus- 
sion around tlie project of the Cam- 
bridge Alternative. Economic Stra- 
tegy -by such Marxist economists as 
Bob Rowthorn, Geoff Hodgson and- 
Andretv Glynn.. The writings of 
Stilart Holland and of Kan Gough 
have broached major- questions of 
policy 'and have stimulated some 
programmatically revelant debate. 
Bur so far there has boen no con-* 
certod attempt by British Socialist 
or Marxist academics to bring tlieir 
skills to bear upon the most urgent- 
political questions. This is particu- 
larly surprising in view of the fact 
that the organized Labour move- 
ment is now more open -to ideas 
from t-he Left than at any previous, 
period in Its history. Indeed It is 
a striking fact that works of Marxist 
theory receive more intelligent con- 
sideration in the pages of Tribimq : 
or Labour Weekly than they .do. ip., 
the literary pages- of the Loudon 
weeklies. 

Tom Nairii, in one 'of .'the essays 
I referred to earlier, argued.. that- 
the Fabian Society played a crucial 
role in shaping the Labour Party's 

UriitH J «C .Mfonnijem TTiSp 'Uld «£ 


brand of reformism. This'.; was be- 
cause of its attentive practicality, 
aqd because did early Fabians/ 
formed : a network of . institutions • 


tries : "dart of’ tlie ^x^anation for 
this was probably tho foie played 
by the early “Now Left” of the ; 
1950s, nud by the Trotskyist groups, 
In establishing a critique of Stall 
Ism. The Anthony Blunts . of the 
1960s and 1970s -have every .chance 
to ' avoid the sorry . yfato of the 
world’s < most gifted interpreter, of 
tile art, ' of . Tousili), - ' with JH* 
inti'Jgulitg combination' pf sensqahty 
dnd decor uni, cla^icfoni-. and . inno va- 
tloii. t.’ •> ; : t ■ 

. The ' political ShhoreHea ‘ bf 
** Angfo'Mjarxism” ‘ must. . be 


{ ' 106*0 ecu pa ti on s- have*st> littiO'-uear-*,- 

ng «n imiherdiite pdlUictlt .lssviee'j 


which could organize and transmit 
tlieir ideas (the society ItsoJft the * 
Weie Sfotestnorti the LSE). -What ■ 
" Anglo-Marxism ,f so ' manifestly-' 
lacks today is the political, anchor* • 
age achieved by the early Fabian 
Society.' If it does not Hse to; level 
of producing some instrument of - 
political intervention that can be as'- 
politically focused, .and relevant, as • 
this then it will be in grave danger 
of ending up as a footnote In. British 
cultural history, a doomed aberra*. 
tton like those other., avsnt garde 
moveinontsvivhidi -have • shot, -like ►: 
comets ioiror • the<i British cultural': 
firmament: the Hegelianism of tho- 
lato uineteenth eputury, the aesthe- 
ticism of- tho lSSQfl, or the..mqflorn-., 
-ieuv of the early twentieth, century, 


7'h«f author who wds.dwiilitsii.il jfiwt* 
the ftptidwl \ftcltool, of ^cpnpfnif^ . 
10 ... penrs. ago 'Iasl. ,fyay, 

vumoeine-^dkon > 
Review. : 
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In the second of a series on intellectual pressure groups, Maurice Peston sums up the achievements . 
of the Institute of Economic Affairs I ' 


Magnificent failure, 
remarkable success 


The Institute of Economic Affairs 
is 22 years old. In 1957 Mac- 
millan was Prime Minister, the 
annual - rato of inflation wias 
3.7 per cent, there were 322,000 
unemployed and the balance of pay- 
ment on current accouut was 
£233m. in surplus. There is no 
reason to labour the obvious com- 
parison between then and now, 
except to point out that politically 
the period lias beet!' divided almost 
exactly between Labour and Con- 
servative governments. 

Perhaps it is more significant to 
note that except for a tew fleeting 
intervals neither the govornntent of 
this country nor its electorate have 
flirted with the free .market views 
of the TEA. At the beginning with 
Peter Thorneycroft as Chancellor it 
looked us if the forward march of 
i lie public sector, might be stem- 
med. Liter 1 on Ted 'Heath flattered 
to deceive. 

Presumably today Ralph Harris 
and Arthur' Soidon, tho brilliant 
directors of tho IE A, have high 
hopes of Mrs Thatcher. Sir Keith 
Joseph, and Mr Joint Uiffeu. But I 
wonder whether deep down they 
do not already know that, with the 
Tories in power, it will not be 
long before the pressures for public 
expenditure ana government inter- 
vention in the economy reassert 
themselves. 

Like dll ' ideologies, left or right 
wing, they are doomed to dis- 
appointment. lit politics the truo 
believer is always betrayed. (Let 
me hasten to add that I am not 
denying the institute's indepen- 
dence of political party. But this 
is not the same as saying that its 
authors lack views and commit- 
ments.) 

The institute in ono sonse is a 
magnificent failure ip terms of im- 
, pfict , .on gpv'prnpxent and the eco. 

. iioniy.. af , whole, but there are 
other :*ep£es in which it lias been 
remarkably successful. . Iu con- 
sidering tue» let me note first of 
all some of tho more commonplace 
things which have contributed to 
the institute's success in argument. 

Firstly, there is the clarity of ex- 
position of its books and pamphlets. 
These are expressed in the ordinary 
language of economics rather than 
in the gobbledygook that permeates 
.. sq many textbooks and journals. 
Technical terms are used, but the 


editors are scrupulously careful to 
see that these are always properly 
explained. 

Secondly, the publications are 
generously printed on good paper 
with not too many words on the 

thirdly, and every campaigner 
knows liow important this is, the 
message is simplo and logical. 

Fourthly, the theory is all em- 
bracing. No problem emerges which 
is . insoluble; no plienqmenqii is 
inexplicable. ThB typlcal pamphlfe- 
teer is rarely puzzled and never 
defeated. 

Finally, there are the heroes and 
villains. The former include Lionel 
Robbins, Fritz Hayek, and Milton 1 
Friedman. The latter Maynard 
Keynes, and Kenneth Galbraith. > 
Except for the clarity point, what 
alt this reminds me most of is 
Marxism which is also all-embracing, 
never surprised, mid dominated by 
economic considerations. 

The Marxists too join with the 
miirketists in patronizing the 
pathetic centre for its uncertainty, 
its pragmatism, its desire not to go 
too far, and to avoid extremes. 

What has been the IEA’s intel- 
lectual contribution ? Obviously, 
Lliis may be thought of positively as 
putting the free' market case, 1 and 
negatively a£ criticizing the Inter- 
ventionist' ono. To revert to some- 
thing I said earlier, this i$ .not 
necessarily to be seen as right 
versus left. 

To do so is actually to miss tho 
full flavour of what many of the 
IEA's authors have to say. Thus, 
Alan Peacock and Jack Wiseman in 
EdiiL-ation for Democrats put for- 
ward a scheme for refinancing 
higher education which would have 
shifted resources away from Ox- 
bridge towards the newer univer- 
sities. . 

i Thera have been many ^IEA advo- 
cates of loan schemes to replace 
student grants, and. glveu die coin- 
position of die undergraduate pop- 
ulation, there is 1 nothing intrinsic- 
ally reactionary in that Then, many 
, of the ideas put forward for private 
, industry - And agriculture, if taken 
■ seriously, as I wti sure they are 
meant to be, are just as threatening 
; to big business as to big govern- 
i ment. Similarly, while die IE A 
. author does not like high marginal 
i rates of income tax, he is not always 
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averse to inheritance taxation. 

More valuable than this is the 
IEA’s aeneral attack on the inter- 
ventionist left, notably .the social 
democrats (such as myself). The IE A 
has asked whether rent control 
realty has helped the poorest in 
society, which it has not. They have 
queried the extent to which the 
tax transfer system redistributes 
income ■ 

There can be no doubt that the 
social democrats, simply because of 
the extent of their victories, have 
been complacent and have become 
intellectually flaibby. It is for this 
reason above all others that some- 
one wiLh jny political views reads 
all the IEA's publications, To say 
tlie least, die mental effort of spot- 
ting any . mistakes, contradictions 
ana unsupported assumptions is 
more interesting than doing cross- 
word puzzles.''. • • - 

This is not Intended to be 
patronising. It is genuinely 
important to elucidate the founda- 
tions of interventionist policies, 
especially to gain, a deep under- 


standing of tiio forces dividing 
private enterprise free market 


activity from governmental controls 
and planning. Beyond that, old solu- 
tions. to old problems may inhibit 
new solutions to new ones. 

The best examples of tills occur 
at the macroeconomic level. Now, 
riie IEA ,on she .whole, does not 
like inacroecondmles which it . 
associates with Keynesianism which 
it likes even less. They seem to see 
a philosophical significance in tlio 
fact that macro-theory works with 
aggregates and neglects the in di- 
vidual. Also tliera seems to be an 
almost inextricable connection bet- 
ween macro-economics and macro- 
economic policy and it sometimes 
seems that .some of the more 
extreme of their protagonists see 
live very slightest., use of 
dlscretaonary policy, to c avoid 
unemployment or mitigate Inflation 
as riie first step on riie road to 
the Gulag Archipelago. 

Of course, that Is pure nonsense, 
varying in the case of one or two 
public figures, who had better bo 
nameless, on. paranoia. But there 


is also no doubt that a lot of rubbish 
has been talked iu tihe nanto of 
Keynesianism, and a lot of macro- 
economic minds have remained 
closed for too long. 

One other example of an area of 
discourse opened up by the.'lEA is 
the analysis or bUre'aUtratic 
behaviour.’ More generally, , they 
have been concerned to ask: why 
governments act as they d6,' and 
specially why they do uot follow tho 
pure paths of IEA philosophy. ' The 


answer lies partly in the workings 
of democracy and our electoral sys- 
tem. But ft is also important to 


investigate the bureaucracy as an 
independent source of power. 'Here 
too the IEA seems to join with the 


loony left in attributing "the '^source 
of our troubles -to fadeless Civil ser- 
vants- maximizing their own welfare. 


The chief difference is that one 
group seas officials as the embodi- 
ment of reaction, the other ' as « 
source of totalitarianism. > 

The author is professor of . econ- 
omics (it Queen M ary College , 
London. 


The public’s prayer for liturgical continuity 


“Who would have thought the old 
man to have had so much b' 0< Jd in 
liim asked Lady Mecberii, 
and I know how she felt. 

Many of us who signed tire peti- 
tions to ,the General Synod of the 
‘ Church of England asking that die 
Authorized Version of the Bible 
and tlie Book of Common Prayer 
should continue to be used in 
'churches a? part of the mainstream 
of worship hava. been astonished at 
the public interest land concern we 
have arbusaj. ’ What we expected 
turps out to' be true 1 people are 
deeply concerned at the threat to 
'our religidus and 1 pultwul heritage 
; which . the ' abandonment of these 
books would represent; 

Let us he clear. ' The petition 
asked for the continued use of the 
Authorized Version and the Book of 
. Common Prayer ;in churches “as 


That Is, all, ;U.is a simple, reason-' 
able request, and there, ate. Sensible 
. igrounds fprmekJng .it. .. ' 

The. General Synod yvquld baboih 

- insensitive andunwisa.lf U- ignores., 
. such breadth , end depth of feeling. 
■It should, at .once institute. 0 full 

irtquiry to find out whether its pro- 

- posed programme of liturgical 
t ..reform U what church people want,- 
•. “Or not.- More than 600 of tho most 

. V • distinguished men and women in 
" Britain have r now publicly said it is 
m- ‘ notii and they may well be no more 
r. 1 ' Than the tip of the iceberg. -Yet in 
,'v -jthe fervour of debate over the past' 
few- (■Weeks;-' misconceptions . have- 
. arisen,: which need to be put right.;^ 

; • . v-The phbpl$t who Signed the- peti- 


of the Bible, new hymns, indeed, 
some' of us have contributed 
modestly to them. But we argue that 
they should be what they say they 
are: alternatives. They should not 
displace the Authorized Version and 
tlie 1662 Book of Common Prayer 
in the principal public services of 
the Church ot England. 

Second, we are not simply con- 
cerned to preserve “Cranmer’s 
English” or “ Jabobean prose" in 
ecclesiastical aspic for the delecta- 
tion of the occasional aesthete or 
the passing connoisseur. Out central 

R reoccupation is ' spiritual and re- 
gions. We believe that the greatest 
- truths can only bq meditated In 
the 'greatest ^language. , ... ..V 

Third, we know that the General; 
Syndd Has' nevef positively dis- 
criminated against the Prayer. Book 
' or disco tii-aged Its use by thos? who 
prefer ' it— taouab the misconception' 
on this point Is widespread, A letter 
'.' to -tlie BBC Asking wily, the Prayer 
•' Book 'Eucharist ,Wa$ «lip6?t jnever, 
heard Jn broadcast services elicited 
riie - re^ly fl *. We catthot ' go against 
Church pelicyi”. Sp even Auntie is 
.. igdorartt. ' ; ' ' - 

.*• ? We ' have 1 looked oti ..andV ? Ivad 
with the' Alternative Services long 
enough to judge' therti inferior to 

' ki.U*fc sikM »n nAnlapa 1 flTAi rafr is 


It is easy, very easy, to demon- 
strate the literary and linguistic 
poverty of Series 3. The riilrig is 
written in a flat, flaccid, nerveless, 
bureaucratic prose more appropri- 
ate to the boardroom than the 
Church, That was inevitable. The 
Bishop of Durham, In hjs devastat- 
ingly revealing article in Theology, 
showed how It bad to be a sad 
-sequence .61 compromises end com- 
mittee-consensus, It was the best 
they could do. The point is -that 
their best -is not good enough to 


replace Cranmeris. . Tliey- mould. . 
admit this, and ckdm no more for 
their product than a modest sup-'', 
plementary status. 

Wo cepnot ! thipk >of ourselves,; 

■ atone;- IF the'Pi'ftyar Book does not 
continue in regular use, and form 
a basic part of Confirmation train- 


because thoy will have nothing to 
•ohodse between. In ap age of rapidly 
■chenging values, customs and Ian-, 
guage Series 3 (with ies 51,000 pos-. 

- rible ' permutations of 'word and . 



concerned with raising money', and 
at 10 pm tired and bemused mem- 
bers took the line of least resistance 
and collapsed into agreement -with 
clergy seeking to convince them 
that the church must “ keep up 
with the times ", Her experience Is 
typical. '• 

There Is abundant evidence that 
In certain places- Arch deacons' have 
been sent out to- encourage 1 'their 
clergy to adopt the new liturgies, 
Jn one cathedral * Bishop, had to 


fight for the right to u$e the- Bo ok 
of Common • Prayer when lie conduc- 
ted a service. In every area where 


**#»•.** .jssrsa",*; sf-jEE-xssSa 


it can be proved tliaf riie Prayer 
Book prevents people worshipping 
devoUtly and undel'stffndblg the 
truths : of Hie’ faith’. But it is a 
mistake to underestimate the intel- 
ligence of the British' ' chulrchgoer. 
A ' bislittp told me' re cent W' that 
people 1 brought lip in comprehensive 
schdols cannot understand "Our 
Father, wtycl! prt, hi . heaven”. I 
think tie is Wrdng. 


: must hot 'bequeath sUrii a melan- 
: choly ■ muddle and miasma to our 
descendants, The Church needs cbn- 
■i tinbity every bit os^-mUch as It. 
needs change. : 

Thb almost utianhnmls Opinion of. 

■ Senior dhurrii ' musiclaUg -end com- 
peseta evidenced by the signatories 
to the Saint 1 Cecilia Petition is a. 
most powerful testimony. They state, 
'that the "Hthsldal' wealth of tlie 
‘ churches 1? linked' to’ classic texts. 


this repository is in danger.; Anyone 
who hag heard a BBC -broadcast of 
Choral -Evensong, rivlll know what 
they mean. Every ope should' need 
their warning. * ■ ' 

We nre told that *f' due process?* 
has been ■ foltowod, '! but as in so 
, many other, spheres of. life, due pro- 
.cess is ' seldom . unaccompanied by 
"undue pres^re**. It ft,, to In 


the decision is for . the . Church 
authorities' themselves; to make, the 
policy has - been -to favour the 
“ modern -* versions : in ■ masr.'theo- . 
logical colleges, ini meetings of 
Diocesan Synods,- in Confirmation 
training. And if pressute is permis- 
sible > in one direction, it Is surety 
perfectly , proper. : in the opposite 
direction. - Thpt Is riie point of ‘the 
petition.. v ’’ 

• But lot It not be thought that: the 
petition is the end. Wo are- urging 
oil who care for the Authorized 
Version and tho Book of Common 
Prayer to campaign actively for. 
their rotentioii la every parish. Tho 
petition itself, together with 1 20 ’ 
essays on : the subject of liturgical 
reform, is publlslied in, PN. Review, 
JWo .13; entitled Crisis -for Cmanfuer . 
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As Koiakowskl here says of Ludwick 
Krzyirlcki, in its origins and in its 
golden age ”, to 1917, Marxism 
comes from the lost generations in 
Europe who could plausibly by 
chum to all social knowledge. It lies 
since extended, to cite arts, to 
philosophy and even far n time In 
the natural sciences. It has instatt- 
listed itself, ac least in name, in 
several states. It has gone so far 
ond wide and in places so docp, has 
raised so many hopes anil broken 
to many heads, that it now seems 
tpmc impossible for its history to be 
!;een. Specialists may recover some 
pieces. Mirny do. A very few. like 
George Lichthelm, have achieved a 
more general success. But for ihu 
doctrine as a whole, the demands 
on any one historian now oF depth 
and range and skill, af integritv, 
nc-rve and will, would sceui to lie 
Ejmply too great. 

Kcdukov'ski appears to agree. 
Alnin Current s, he says, is merely a 
handbook”, an " historical 
manual , a collection of “the 
Jpruiicipal facts that nre likely lo be 
01 use to anyone seeking ;m intro- 
duction to the subject”. This, 
Irinngli, is self-mockery, the jester, 
tti use one of his own past contrast s, 
against the priest. For as one had 
expected from a man who, before 

ir«i. W 3 S ,» XI 3 el,B ? ,ro « ,he Polish 
United Workers 1 Party in 196G and 

iroin ms chair at Warsaw two years 
later, had written with great power 
into perception about Spinoza, reli- 
gious radicals in seventeenth-cen- 
ftirty- Holland and the history of 
positivism, who had become more 
and more critical of the uses made 
of Marxism yet who has been called 
intere Jtlrtp Marxist 
winker of the post-Stalin period", 
wwse essays show a profound sense 
“Jjj? need Jor’ what; he had des- 
cribed as "the beautiful fictions ” 
of metaphysical ethics, and of their 
danger - too. Main Currents is far 
f r P™ being' merely a handbook. It 
r !r at * end. 0 history 'and a critical 
too; But it is alsO one' and a 
tolf thousand pages of glittering 
1 precisely turned and deadly, 

toe .most commanding, the most 
deed $iye, the’ most properly passion-, 
ate and. yet , also, and remarkably. 

. toe most accessible account of Marx 
.asm that we now have.' 

. It begins 

dialectic*' ' 

1 qbesti&ns 

:iera can b 


(III: 317) and that it is now . 
doctrmo ‘-practically exrinw” g,J 












m* 


\ 


473). 

Lenin, Koiakowskl explains, 
not a reflective man. || e djA 
begin to see how to arg lle his 
hut the working class had a r3 
interest in communism, whether b 
knew it or not, nnd that a 2J 
could pursue this interest in^S 
way it chose. Such an argunS! 
came later, from LuWcs, and^S 
by then too clear to be wekom? 
Leninism, Koiakowskl insists, JS 
the improvisation of one of the mnJ 
breathtakuigiy inspired iniprovhS 
of all time m circumstances so nn 
usual that the Marxist do^S 
even if understood, could not ha™ 
been a very great help. It was n3 
a necessary consequence of that 
doctrine ; things could have ben 
otherwise. Nevertheless, Lukfics *2 
quite right to see that for rea»“ 

tr 1 A ev j 3r ; gl ? s P ed > L^inlsm Hi T 
fit it. And in fitting it, it shorn! i 
in whvs that Lenin began to sot • 
pect hut that LukAc-s steadily . 
fused to see how its application 
can lead to the moral and political 
annihilation of the proletariat, n 
the cannibalization of the parly and 
so to the destruction of the original : 
idea. If Leninism did not necessarily 
follow from Marxism, Stalinism 
very directly followed from Lenin- 
ism and has now produced the rub 
of the Lie. 1 

That savage coupling of theory i 
and .practice as a result of which 
it is not only true but is actual]; ' 
a tautology to say that for a quarter 
of A? em ) ir *' JStalin] was the great- f 
est Marxist theoretician” fill: 16) ; 

., n ? c a . coupling whose progeny } • 
delight the mind. But Koiakowskl ■ 
takes them seriously, and treau [ 
them, die Short Cotirse and other 
appalling pieces of “diamat", to ‘ 
exactly the same precise and patient ' 
analysis as he does the wo'rk- of ! 
wiose like Marx himself, Knutsky, ; 
— a w- ,uc ULUHVU 1 ot rea- . E 1 ** u Jaurfts and Grnmsri. for - 

M * - »uiunu iiuuire mi >, doctrine i« imoViio ; j” " KOn by those, whose profession Is to „ v "® " Q ? some respect. There * 

129). It suggests a “ typical utopian (II * 297 ) And S? f n & '■Pi? 1 ,?* defend and use it ” (II f: 307);' and ?' e , some splendidly, madmoment* ' 
ontology” in which™ tho future' provideir in LJSi™* J Marcuse»a farrago of ari/trary ° f P? rty P*® f 

— ■“ ■ Jn rne * l4 “* statements* who could "hardlv ha f, st °l? t0 , wrangles between rbe 

a clearer instance of the repfnee. “dialecri- 

- “ . . ."P |nce cions 11 J 11 the 1920s with "a dials* 

*' ' ’ * forms Of 

ie ones 

iiy of Nikolay M«r,‘ 


Stalin was 1 the 'grates UWarxK thioreiSan!” 18 nclual,y a laul0, W lo s °y 


for a quarter Of a century 


beings regard, or will regard, as 
satisfying their desires, and that 
tms some end will, independently of 
their wishes, in fact constitute the 
SotiN T ent of human nature" (U : ; 

8 “ 8g f sts a “ typical utopian 
ontology” n; which the future 
appears as the modus of being of 
the present day " (I! : 299). And if 

,f 1 * ? nc * more specific 

feature of Marxism consists in the 

fL° Ct fu t * ie aC,t °f understand- 

S*J fi® world and the act of trans- 
form ng It achieve identity in the 
nrivi eaed £ .1 .u- 


Marxists and critics of the theory 
or value is . . . Insoluble, as the 
latter expect from a general econo- 
mic theory something that Marx’s 

tfPm » l Vii n » abIe Provide” 
(it. ,297). And in so far as it does 

8!**? If l m prediction that 
the rate of profit will fail, even if 

lYl'flritC (kl nm ■ * * ■ 


sibly the most ■ striking example 
in the twentieth century of what 
may be called the betrayal of rea- 

enn hv f linen mL n 1 . . ■ 


Z r 7 *Z .vuiwcuuBIlU! 

tainly false (l : 298). 

jucnmv in rne ,,owe ver, there was a 

privileged, situation of the prole- • n 2 l B ? ™*f ch force hII 

tariat lP (111:393), then it is o^ite f ? J, l t0 doctrine a4 lo use it 
perfectly circular. . We can • mL j 10 ^* from dse where, hopes 

that came from some other view 


. 1 i"”" 1 win ran, even it a clearer instHnea nf " ,«Ufn«V mecnanists" and rhe di 

th « f !n * ^ s el y e 8 . co . ri i tm u 6 t0 r is <:, ment of Marx's slogan 'sociallfm if.' cians ’' bi the 1920s with “a < 
dubiou f and the barb.ri.m- " ?he ‘ eMiSn -mda 0 ! 1 J ic ” 1 >ynthe.l, of both f’r! 

imSTFST a,rao “ cer - ^ Srb^T.ii="SSg: 

SarniMI liniuai... ,.L. IT .... . fha, H f . J 


szz" ■ ' Tve can onty 

P r ° v ® the Absolute and see who its 
social _ canici’s are by supposing 
them both at tfie start. This is inad- 

252ft. J 10 " clear, Koiakowskl 
argues, in Lukdcs. : 

_ It Is indeed Lukdcs's reading, the 
Lukdcs of History nnd Class Con- 

SLIOUmtire •hat . __ . . . 


Vi otner view 

altogether, some other doctrine, or 


420). 

vSlF* a . n -? tbroughput the book, 
Kolakowskt’s anger is. the conclu- 
® ! fje strictly separated conclu- 
sion, of clear exposition, and It by 
“t 10 the stiidently 
Su n™ A ? ort }°> self-defeating 


.1 —vvit U 1 iijAumj , 

that spoken language was a fes* 
ture of class societies and in flw 
r classless community of the future 
. . . would be replaced by a uniter* 1 
sal thought-language (of which,' to 
be sure, Marr was unable to glfe 

mitnh /ttv _ 4141. «L M 


. in -evolu* 

..^wn 'Which ;lt. follows that 

:} >p* u.h« 

jtt^bpfliute.vhut, that he merely 
•i the 6dd of 5ie htstorv 


,T 7 . 

ihe only exceptions, 
is in dealing wl th these men . 
? J . u iaj .^iga-P D ini ior inm Koiakowskl shows his historical 
?SJ %'S 'MtitwUy hoy . WUSO,. his ability to see S ex 

or Sr*? Were the ambi- plain. . His critical JacultleA 
Etdtlea ancl conflict tut tendencies in- -fail him J2fH.il** i" e X er 


■ ■ “•‘vw uu, aume pari in, 

S!iS exian jJ?P-^ var veraoie, to ...... maoe me Jaugh 

out loud), is sincere, >( not oidv 

mor u varlad ’ and many- 
sided than the cardboard schemata 
6f Sqyiet. dialectical materialism ” 
aiscincnve. Marcuse, ivriting but . a 1 raaQ whose thoughts defy 
in America, for Americans, embalming, as a "party dogma or 
Goldmann. J interested always ‘warld vieyv,'. imposed bv the staiA” 


mi : a 

Mardnsfi, only to those whn'avtni - — K w. -imuucss. not ruuiiy at 
intellectual primitivism as thl f he - n,ad nesa of incessant self-muu* 

- form of dialectical ini h? la Y°\ oi " lia ‘' who believed 
-T- * but Ernst Blodl. h, jjg }• was saying" (III: 97). 

ways even more absurd (Kolakow- In 1 J * s strong form, Koiakowskl 
^cPs -account of him made me Jaugh ' f oncludes . Marxism is a fantasy . M 
°, ut . . l? ud ). is sincere, "not onlv 1 W10te over 20 yeat's ago, “ww' 


S, vi f mi or w “* rt-S 

; Third, of course, and' most mn 
Bequeni/ally, therb' K-SS-® 


is permanent ” hi it * will be 1 
ass inti laced in - the natural course $»' 
scientific development”, and as he; 
occasionally says, here, what is 
manent in . it does have permanent 
value. But like . all .attempts at 
buman. , self-deification, : whethef, 
individual, .or- collective,- ■ It haT- 
revealed itself * ae .rhe. faroed, 
$ human . bondage ’? . (HI * - 
530).. Marx’s -Absolute, .is < mere 
“ specie *eJatlYjsm>. . Thc .ged-^ 
dead. However strong , fhe . longing 


Deep history I The Union debate 


The Origins of (he Scottish Enlight- 
enment 1707-1776 
by Jane Rcndall 
Macmillan, £10.00 
ISBN 0 333 246S8 8 



This is an introduction, using docu 
mentary extracts, primarily to Intel 
k-ctual goings-on in eighteenth 
century Scotland. A brief general 
introduction sets the scene and is 
followed by sections dealing with 
the beginnings of the “ Scottish 
Enlightenment ”, Lhe study of 
huinnn nature, "natural history ”, 
social institutions commerce and 
civilization, and Edinburgh’s Augus- 
tan age. Francis Hutcheson has a 
chapter to himself. There arc bio- 
graphical notes nil the leading pro- 
ragnnist.s, plenty nf other helpful 
.notes and a bibliography. 

These aro regions in which l 
mv-si'lf iieurlv 1 dm my academic lifo 
M.nic 20 years and moru ugn, hut 
where nuw the pioneers are pion- 
eers no more. The Scottish Enlight- 
enment has bcL'omo an academic 
giuwih industry, ami this means 
that Miss Rcndull’s introduciion to 
it. or at Icum her text and biblio- 
graphy is in the mini re of mi 
interim report. The experts will 
regret ilia absence uf tills and that, 
no doubt, and sometimes quarrel 
with her way of putting things, 
biiL this book is not for experts; 
it is a very useful introduction for 
those who know little or nothing 
itbntic this important but until 
relatively recently extraordinarily 
neglected subject. 

Miss Kendall confesses that the 
view uf the Enlightenment she pre- 
sents is " narrow and incomplete " 
and that she has neglected, among 
outer things, science and the arts. 
"J his is to some extent true. Two 
fascinating books: David Johnson's 
Music and Society in Lowland 
Scotland in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, and A. L. Donovan's Philo- 
sophical Chemistry in the Scottish 
Enlightenment, for - example, are 
not to be found in her bibliography. 
Since -this book belongs to a series 
apparently designed for the teaching 
of general history rather than the 
history of ideas as such, the heavy 
concentration on "moral philos- 
ophy”, which, includes what we 
would call psychology and sociology, 
important as it is, seems a mistake. 
The net, wide as it is, should have 
been spread still more widely. 

The title of the book, too, is 
odd. What is the Scottish En- 
Jigbtemnent if its “origins* 1 take 
one up to 1776 ? Another regret- 
table thing — presumably a matter 
of general editorial policy — is the 
exclusive reference to secondary 
authorities in English. There are, 
for instance, a great many excellent 
Italian scholars of tills -subject, an 
interesting . fact lit Itselk especially 
as the tradition goes back to Denina 
in the mid-eighteenth century. 
Here was an especially inviting 
opportunity to strike a blow against 
the increasingly parochial, mono- 
lingual complacency of present-day 
university education in this country, 

• have Bilckle, but not Victor 

t this isort of presentation 
tL h U°. ry ,n dept* 1 " (^o title of 
nnl..- h e s , edes ) i*‘ too large a 

ffhSS" to be ^ ^ dealt with here. II 
" 5hihS£«i Seen ¥ a klnd of 

ri-^L 6 s , atad ; Readers will ..see 
deal of tue ^country cloae up,' 
Uf®* “ilTB t'q u »id ergj, the risks 
of .genujne research. 
iiL dStfSf* ■ •^N0y;i the. big 
2SS-vj& Wl . WjL- Tiqt et an . easy . 

(ekes; 

■pomices but- also some 

^J h ^ ^rer . species dike,. Wodrow- 

-and • • ul \i v ^ v »f ^fy- tochers ■ 

•: members Of -clphs, and so on, . 

I* resit* .'SauI. ... 1 1 ■ . 
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1707 : (be Union of Scollnnd and 

England 

by P. R. Scott 
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When James VI of Scotland inheri- 
ted the English throne, his two king- 
doms remnined separate. For 
another century English and Scots 
continued to regard each other with 
a hostility bora of generations of 
warfare. Then, in 1707, a treaty of 
iminii was agreed under which the 
two kingdoms were united econo- 
mically mid puHiicitllv with a Mingle 
Parliament in Westminster, though 
Scotland retained its own legal and 
ecclesiastical systems. How can 
this turnabout he explained ? 

To “Whig" historians the Union 
fulfilled Great Britain's “manifest 
destiny ” to become h single politi- 
cal unit. Recently Scutiish iinilnn- 
nlists have depicted it us cither a 
capitulation to force majeure or a 
corrupt betrayal of national sover- 
eignly—' “ the greatest ‘political 
]oh’ of lhe eighteenth century”. 

Of these two books. Mr Scott's 
slim volume is little more limn a 
restatement of the nationalist view 

while Mr Rilej-’s Jong und fully 
researched hook is very different. 
He ton sees the Union ns in many 
ways a sordid transaction but doubts 
whether there whs any realistic 
alternative. He also shows the mul- 
tiplicity of shifting private und 
factional interests which helped to 
shape the Union and which moke 
it impossible in see it in clear-cut 
ideological or national terms. 

From the English government's 
pome of view there were three 
pussible reasons for union. First, 
to secure the succession : the 

English Parliament had recognized 
Sophia of Hanover as Queen Anne’s 
heir but the Scottish Parliament 
had nor. This raised the possibility 
that the exiled Catholic “Old Pre- 
tender " might become king of 
Scotland, which would probably 
lead to civil war in Scotland, and 
which threatened the Hanoverian 
regime in England. However, there 
was no reason why the Scottish 
Parliament should not agree to Lhe 
Hanoverian succession while keep- 
ing the two kingdoms separate. 
Indeed, many Scotsmen hoped to 
do so, using the occasion to nego- 
tiate a greater measure of 
autonomy. 

. T . llB . ® n * ,ish ministers, however, 
had since 1689 found the Scottish 
Parliament difficult to manage. It 
was dominated by a few great mag- 
nates, each with a substantial 
following, all of them greedy for 
office and profit. None of these 
magnate interests could control 


Parliament on its own hut it proved 
impossible 10 get them in work 
ingether. As a result, most Parlia- 
mentary sessions were disorderly, 
ns dissident factions engaged in 
destructive npposiiion- to demon- 
strate their nuisance value. Here, 
then, was a second argument for 
Union; und there was a third argu- 
ment: it could create a block of 
obedient Sc 01 . 1 i.sh votes in each 
House of Parliament. 

Scottish attitudes to Union were 
complex and various. The Jacobites 
aparr, most factions accented the 
need to renew the union ot crowns. 
England could not be expected . to 
toJerate. au alien monarch in Scot- 
land, and r possessed the military 
might to impose its will. Tf the 
English Insisted on a union of 
Parliaments, many. Scots politicians 
were happy enough to transfer their 1 
activities to the source uf porron- 
iige, provided the terms were right. 

Seoitisli trade was depressed. 
The closure of traditional Eurnpeim 
markets had made it mqre depen- 
dent 011 the English market, sn the 
nholiiinii of customs burners 
between the two countries hud 
some appeal. Guarantees lime lhe 
monopoly of the Presbyterian 
church would continue re moved n 
major cause for opposition. Even 
so. public opinion in Scotland was 
probably, nn balance, hostile to 
lininn, although much of that 
hostility was stimulated by* unjusti- 
fied fears and disgruntled politi 
ciuus. 

The Scottish Parliament, in pass- 
ing the. Union, may have boen nut of 
step with public opinion, but that 
did not mean that its uctinns owed 
much to bribery. Riley argues con- 
vincingly that most MPs voted 
according to their political puny 
loyalties. Moreover, if bribery were 
allegedly so effective in 170?, why 
had it railed earlier to impose imv 
discipline on Parliament ? 

Apart from its extracts from 
documents, Scott's book has little 
to offer, while Riley makes a con- 
vincing attempt to explain the 
union within the context of the 
unstable opportunistic policies of 
Augustan Britain. A few reserva- 
tions suggest themselves. While 
Riley may be right to concentrate 
on the monoeuvrings of magnate 
interests at court and in Parlia- 
ment, there. Is little discussion of 
their - relationship to “public 
opinion ” outside. In particular, 
there is no analysis of the elections 
of 1703. Moreover, Riley's emphasis 
on profit and power as the main- 
springs of political life clearly has 
much to commend It, but is he right 
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in playing down so much the role 
of political principle? 

On such questions of motivation, 
however, there can be no final 
answers, It is to.be hoped that after 
Riley’s book there will be fewer 
simplistic value judgments about 
the Union of 1707. 

John Miller 


This bonk is an attempt to exorcise 
the brooding presence of nn older 
school nf historians, such as Gardi- 
ner and Ndtcstein, who saw a broad 
highroad to Civil War and Purituti 
Revolution opening up in England 
in the early seventeenth century, 
and who presented Parliament us 
growing steadily Jrt confidence and 
authority to the point that ultimately 
it was able to challenge the crowu 
successfully. Thus liberty Inevit- 
ably triumphed, over prerogative and 
the historiuns concentrated on what 
was “ constitutionally significant ’* 
for the emergence of modern pmTia- 
inemury government, 

This collection of essays edited bv 
Kevin Slnu-pc, is the latest of sever iil 
reactions aeniust the Whig intorpre- 
1 at inn. Indeed, such studies urc be- 
ginning to resemble a minor imlus- 
liv. Cun rad Russell's important 
urtirie, “Parliamentary History in 
Perspective, 1604- 1G29 ”, was pub- 
lished in .397G and Robert Asiitan 
anil Jnlm Kenyon in new works have 
added further weight to the anti- 
YYhig position. 

What the editor and liis contribu- 
tors aim 10 riu, therefore, is to ” look 
at the his Lory of early scveutcenth- 
century Parliaments .from a new 
perspective — from the perspective of 
the early Stuart period itself ”, By so 
doing, 41 we may overhear the men of 
early Stuart England discussing 
their own political problems. We 
should listen carefully before we 
dismiss them ", How successful nre 
they in pursuing this aim (which, 
incidentally, was also Gardiner's) ? 

The eight essays in the book, it 
musE' be admitted, are of uneven 
quality and importance and there is 
the inevitable overlapping and repe- 
tition. The detail, m some of the 
contributions is so densely packed 
and die focus so restricted that it 
is all too easy ■ to see why “.for ■ 
several decades now, detailed poli- 
tical narrative has been an un- 
fashionable form of history * . 

But as a whole the book succeeds 
i Betting behind the noise and 
rhetoric of . early seventeenth- 
century politics and 'in bringing 
out the Inconsistencies, discon- 
tinuities, uncertainties. Ineffective- 
ness and divisions within 
Parliaments. Both the substance of 
politics and political tactics .appear 
for more complex on this closer 
inspection. Issues, ideologies and 
political principles usually emerge 
as less important than collisions and 
manoeiivrings of personalities. .And 
m line witli current historical trends 
there is ( more in this book on 
Anninlanism than op Puritanism. 


“ If revolution my puriianism mis 
h cause racher then a con sec nence 
uf the Civil War”, says Dr Sharpe, 
" it was the child of a derr Je 
beyond tho 3620s” 

The much-maligned Janies J 
receives a generally favourable 
reassessment hi this volume. 
41 James’s ability and" his conduct 
have both been seriously mis- 
represented ”, argues R. C. Munden. 
Similarly, S. L. Adams in his essay. 

Foreign Policy and the Parlia- 
ments of 1621 and 1G24 ”, contends 
that on the latter occasion James 
was “far more successful in avoid- 
ing concessions . . . than is often 
appreciated ”, . 

In a valuable essay nh "Medieval 
Doctrines in the Debates on Supply, 
1620-1629”, G. L. HaiTlss b?“e?s 
the salutary reminder that 4 * taxa- 
tmn symbolized cooperation ! not 
conflict ; it was the cynosure of 
mixed monarchy”. MPs looked 
back to tile past in their debates 
in ways that were “at times defen- 
sive, triumphant, and nostalgic ; 
but the basic immilse to search was 
an appeal For help in a nredienment 
winch seemed fatnilitir 111 character 
but frighteningly novel in its 
imp heal ions **. 

Kevin Sharpe’s own essay. 11 The 
Earl of Arundel, his Circle, and iha 
Opposition to the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, 1G18-1G28”, is an attempt tO 
remedy historians* neglect of the 
Stuart nobility. The intricacies of 
the political relationship between 
the King, Buckingham and Arundel 
g-re recounted in some detail. But 
Dr Sharpe's essay is more than 
political narrative. It is “a case 
study; in the values nnd politics M 
Renaissance England” in which 
Aruude] is presented as one 
who was " nf the court but 
never corrupted by it” one who 
had the respect of those essenti- 
ally conservative parliamenrnry 
gentry who loved the King but were 
contemptuous of Buckingham”. 

The essay by Derek Hirst Is one 
of the most Impressive and wide- 
ranging in the whole collection. Hia 
subject is the supposed dichotomy 
of court and country which, he 
argues, convincingly, has been over- 
simplified and misrepresented by 
historians. In the period to -1629, 
at any rate. " court " and “ country ” 
have a dubious value as analytical 
tools since there were clear divi* 
slons within die court, caused by 
Buckingham's ascendancy, and 
within die. far from single-minded 
and monolithic “country opposi- 
tion ”. “ Court and ' country * 

depended on’ each other for their 
mutual well-being, and, what £a 
more, both -tended to appreciate 
this.” . £ y- 

An essay like Hirst’s, unfortu- 
nately, underlines the limitations o! 
tne few detail-laden contributions. 
But there Is much that is interest- 
ing original and important in this 


collection. 


B. C. Richardson 


Moral reformers without a theory of power 


Liberals and Social Democrats 
by Peter Clarke 

Cambridge University Press, £10.50 
ISBN 0 521 22171 4 ' " 


Ideas matter, and should be assessed 
Ip torihs of both inherent logic and 
sbclat function. . This, the basic 
message of Dr Clarke's book, is de- 
veloped through an analysis of the 
personal .biographies .and- social 
philosophies oi four, leading Edwar- 
dian ” progressive ”, thinkers r~ 
Grahiuti .. WellgS, 1 ..John -Hobson, 
Leonard , Hobhov^a.. and. -Lawrence, 
(plus or minus Barbara) Hammbnd.. 

.■Dr Clarkq. 'jqes English progress 
sivteqt as a movement of ldeas which 
trfuispca.ded ; tif6 boundaries of liber- 
Bltsm . • and socialism,' - and 1 which - 
linked toga t her social. democrats -of , 
both persuasions in contradistinc- 
tion to totalitarian revolutionaries 
and, ^fldnerent*. t 0 [ laisser . faite,- 
Erogf estivlsm-in,. England- was -never • 
a Clearly defined philosophy, and its 
meaning be sought in. nuances 
of ^mPsrapiqnk and j personal! experi.-. 
ence router .thap ( ipi crystalline jdeo- 
logy— hence, , perhaps,* the., author’s- 
choice of djnuasl-blograpblcal rather ? 
Uiqq. exegetjcalj-fQrin 1 of narrative;! 
Nby.w f hpiesp . i lifli \i jiUipeints. ■ certain - 
common bpljefa. ..whlph ’-(were,, -of 


in the superiority of . moral over 
material forces, in the consistency 
of means' and ends, in the mOrgl 
imperative of democracy, and above 
all in die literal reality of historical 
progress. 

• ; in ' international affairs, progres- 
sives were the heirs of Gladstone, 
believing thilr all disputes between 
nations could and should be judged 
by the standards of personal moral- 
ity. In the context of social reform, 
ibey believed that social evils were • 
caused by environmental factor* and' 
C6uld ojuy .be remedied by.collec- 1 
tive action ■ but ' St 'the same' time * 
such action could Only he genuinely 
progressive; If based 1 dh ' JndNidual 
moral 1 - awarfcness" and • ratldnol 
thought ' ' 1 
. Thqy were. firm Opponents of vyhnt 
a more . recent liboral philosopher ' 
•has, defined as the “thin theory of- 
the good the Vlevt that good In-. 

' sdtirtiopa can be achieved and Main- /. 
lajnbd quite independently of 'the 
personal moral virtues, of. the indb , 
ylduols wljo take pMt in fliem, L . 

.* Tnfa'”^iblh rnniJtWHtiaHf m 


efs ” (Fabians), " mechanical revo- . 
lutionanes "'(Leninists) and “ moral 
revolutionaries ” . (followers bf 
William Morris). 

. ProgresrivlMTi as' a system of 

thought’ laid great emphasis on the 
“functional" (that is/libtoricaljy 
and- socJaJJy relevant) nature of 
ideas’ a-nd' consciousness. Turn trig 1 
this analysis upon the progressives 
themselves, it appears that in' the 
context of British history progressi-'; 
yisni was ^ most " functional ” lit the 1 
1890s 'and 39004, - . 

.Dr plarfce traces the development '. 
of- progressive Ideas from flielr 
origins Jn various . ethical and ' 
spdolojdoal societies bf the 3880s 
and 1890s, ■ through . to the period 
of M neW, . LlbqeplTtn^ ’’-H-sbeing- the J 
■ 3>rPgi»ssdvism ■’ ai^iund 
1910, whfit no. believes that there ' 
was a real -historical, convergence 
between advanced liberol-soclaHst 
Theories mid the actual pdllclbs of 
the Asquith /Lloyd Gedfge/qhurchtll 
Roveinment. Tire last ohap- - 
tera. of the book'are'' a 1 chronicle of 
decline, .. as-- progvesalvlsiti V«vinly ( 
struggled-' to epmo 1 ' td">tarnw with - 1 
war, re volt! lion , m . mass un am play- ■ 
meatt 'class antagonism^.. Stalinist ' 

W 1 ?! • °»>t its: intellectual triumphs, but as r 
a . school of political thought It was 
increasingly squeezed out -by . other 
■more materialist left-wing, video- 
Ingles. Judged by its 4 'lights,’ 


- Tliis ';'iWin cpmfiiiiment to ' Doth ' 
dolleptlyism'' And. ludi vidua), - iiraral '. 
consdougrt64& cleariy; dUtinguliued .. 


from -othel* radical 


ur.^iaiiKe aescriDea mem-: as moral 
leformOi's ’* In a tand^ape of ideal 1 
types:. that included “moral regen- 
aratipnUts ’A (the 1 - Charity.! Organtea- lo- 
tion Society), “methdnical •rtform-”' 


progressivlsm lost influence be- 
cause it ceased to be functional to' 
the structural- realities of tbe twen- 
tieth-century world. 

This- summary simplifies, perhaps 
distorts; tho themes and arguments 
of - Dr Clarke's study. Liberals and 
Social Democrats Is. an oddly co 4 , 
structed. highly personal book. Tho 
sorie is often cryptic and' at times ; 
obscure/ . Passages ; of brilliant' , 
analysis nre distract! ugly punctuated 1 
with anecdote, parenthesis and' 

* dtover “ remarks. The tautologitMJ 
quality of social evolutionary theory ' . 
is- sternly exposed ; yet the 'same 
objection surely oau also be applied ’ 
to Dr Clarke's own variant of func- 
tionalist - analysis. ■ Certain aspects 1 
of progressive thought. are subjected ■ 
t Q , dose > and valuable scrutiny, but 
other areas remain unexplored. This 
is; particularly trtt$.b£ HolMon, who 
really deserves- a full Intellectual . 
biography all- to himself. » 

-Dr -Clarke Is successful in portrays 
in g the progressives as an JUirnctiVo 
and significant group of thinkers;'’ 
but 1 remain sceptical about whether 
tiifty Were ever as dominant ils he ■ 
supposes. He has little to say, more, 
over, about the major weakness r 0t :■ 
progressive ** end -F new Uberel** ' 
phlipsophy— which . Was . its almost 
total, lack of a theory of political 
power) . •> . - • , - 

: ■l ,>i -. - . . JQS^Karri^ 
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Being judicious about Leavis 


— survcv of Leavis's ideas on criticism (Leavis’s ignoring the authorially on ” criteria at all, and that this the Floss, Leavis moves to lalfcfa 1 

The Literary Criticism oC F. R. aild S o cietv a view of his nottrv and sanctioned strain of cruelty in The mistake on his part vitiates his about the personal qualities e 

Leavis ^ w irenmu af Pox and The Woman Who Rode whole approach and makes liis com- George BHo-t as much as fan 

bi n. P. Bilan novel criticl ® m » a ioug account oE Away ^ and exaggeration (Leavis’s parison of Leavis’s criteria with Maggie. But as Maggie is (ffl 

Cambridge University Press, £12.50 Leavis s engagement with tne not |, e | n g content with finding those of Winters and others merely ent for her existence on lieraV 

ISBN 0 521 22424 5 work of Lawrence, and a con dud- humour In Lawrence, but claiming confused and otiose. tor, it is not clear why moral juV 

- _ ing section on the later Leavis in as a p i a i n fact that lie is " one of His judgment that Leavis was ments about the qualities of Ge«® 

_ * nil . which J. A. T. Robinson, Dietrich lhe great masters of comedy"). right in his famous exchange with Eliot’s mind as revealed in her » 

Professor Bilans book is, partial- Bonhoeffer and Paul Tillich At t his stage in the exploration Wellek is ruined by his own tend- sen -tat ion of her fictional character 1 

Jarly in. the opening sections, unro- make a somewhat disconcerting Q e L eav j s » s significance, however, ency to slip back into Wellek's should not be made. On the Inc 1 

mittingly judicious. It “could be appearance as part of an attempt 50me i ns w, t i nt0 the nature of the error of treating n term like “con- of the relation of “moral" k 

possible ” to regard Leavis’s assmnp- to establish the dubious proposition second order questions raised by crete realization " as a kind of “aesthetic "judgmerns in crldda* 

♦Inn Ih«r there ii a common tradi- that Leavis’s thought about the . j ork j required, as opposed “norm”. A reading of Arnold Professor Bilan leans heavily n 

tlon that there is a common tiaai r(3]igloug dimension of life "repre- merelyto looking over his ahoulder . I sen berg’s essay " Critical Communi- John Casey and Michael Tmn" 

tion as. optimistic rathet than MnM a considerable achievement in ail( , checking his first order judg- cation" (printed in William Elton’s without, I thiuk, fu% analniu 

pessimistic ; Leavis tends to pre- itself ments Professor Bilan wants to Aesthetics and Language) or Frank their respective positions or *5dii* 

sent" a circular argument in T( . • , n j 1A T. nivt -i>i»re option, oer. make a cas« for evaluative criticism Cioffi’s review in The Philosophical anything significant of his own p 


Biological education 

The Kind., Fruits rt .ho bnh rSFttV OTfiriE S 
recollections of an embryo ecolo- ai Yale. The abiding impression 


Ethology: an integrative science 


by G. Evelyn Hutchinson 
Yale University Press, £13.35 
ISBN 0 300 02272 7 


Education today is aJl loo fre- 


he gives is of the importance of 
people in the total environment 
of his educational progress. His 
educariun was effectively «i series 
of personal encounters, each 
providing its own distinctive 


. 7 . *■ V , „ , seius a conaiueraoiu «iwiiL-»eMnriu m aild checkins hl 9 first order fade- canon tprimea in vvimain jauon s wiumjul, a umuk, tuny analyst 

pessimistic ; Leavis tends to pre- itself ", ments Professor Bilan wants to Aesthetics and Language) or Frank their respective positions or 

sent" a circular argument in It - s In tha Lawrence section, per- make a case for evaluative criticism Cioffi’s review in The Philosophical anything significant of his own t| 


sent” a circular 
explaining sinndnr 
“ embattled temnerai 
kept in mind when 
view of the literal - 
reasons Leavis presc 
his evaluation of i 
occasionally inanprt 
least questionable 


rpiantly seen mainly as a techno- stimulus to his lively mind and 
logy. It is assumed that if only we ?P e " personality. These significant 
apply the right techniques of com- «»Pr?wiwi* were not, however, 
municatinn, of presentation, of restricted io brill mm and eminent 
stimulation and of practical instruc- scientists, fur the pedestrian and 
lion, then the future is assured ; we ev F” Lhe incompetent had their 
shall inevitably produce those vole to play, as did a number of 
dedicated and interested scholars scholars and amateur enthusiasts 
upon whose development and gene- . l ]* c . ar,s * l,d humanities, 

radon of new ideas the progress, Hutchinson s account certainly 
even the continuance, of our society i e ,^ fla .- t0 il . lustrate tl ]® * eSl s that 
depends. Every new advance in *. not w ^ lac . you are 


The eyelids citos forced connexions (some 


lan (philosophers 
of alike) have ni 


aepenas. .every new advance in 
audiovisual technology is avidly ex- 
ploited, every. dcvolopmLMit in 


education is not what you are 
taught hut who you meet. 
Nevertheless it must he acknow- 


not attained. Normally, insufficient. 


index, while Wittgenstein, Who'pni 


Life and adventures 


Henry Fielding : a biography 

by Pat Rogers 

Blek, £8.95 

ISBN 0 236 40153 X 


takes a conventional view of this 
work as a bleak portrait of unre- 
lieved wickedness, aesthetically akin 
to Swift?® Modest Proposal. There 
are, however, features which sug- 
gest a villain less grimly threaten- 

ILL A — f— 1. ...Uk 




eduoationnl psychology is hurriedly lodged that he whs especially 
.used to improve our techniques of fni-rumite in his home background 
communication, perhaps of indoc- (his father was u Cambridge don), 
mention, and educational failure ‘is in his formal education at Gresham's 
iou often blamed on luck of re- School and Cambridge, and in his 
search and a deficiency in technical opportunity to meet thinkers in 
knowledge, it would bo crass many fields through the contacts 
stupidity to totally reject cduca- provided by this environment. Iii 
tional technology, but perhaps it our egalitarian ugc we revolt a 
would be salutary to pause and osk little against the inevitable and 
ourselves whether such an approach blatant elitism of such u system, 
really gets to the heart of the but Lhe fact that it produced great 
matter. and stimulating thinkers cannot be 

Teaching at ell levels Is funds- on f d perhnps * b sho W d 

mentally a relationship between 3efl f5 t V s J ™" 1 °“ p concentration 
iwo people, and the quality of that OJ } hatdwqre. and software of 
relationship at root determines the education, especially m science, 
effectiveness of the educational £^^ rh L?f° pl , e . * arc ei,gage<1 
processes in each particular case. 11 *4* ,c *"°|**l piocess. 

Perhaps, in universities at least, Hutchinson writes with an attrac- 
iJte am and humanities have tive dry. humour which adds can- 



!$: ‘ 


‘ steers o 'middle toitrse between the ot Duplication . toucues or oar- 

Iqrgo-pafted picture-book and a mole ish geniality, an oddly engaglnK 
' standard-sized biography for the effrontery wMch cmwned 

scholarly bookshelf. The proportion with clpivmlsh failure and -slapsHck. 
of picture io text Is less and the reversals rather than with relent- 
emphasis on a serious extended text less su ccew in ^ 1 ’ a 1 ^ ^ u ^ 1 ^ 

Mrma ' in t ”° 

But son.etl.lafi of tile genre por- SrellKt’id fnThe flcSon ** 
vadqs,.tho atmosphere: pretty pic- th *”' f™ b, tshad 
turefis, often loosely relevant to' the ^oEranfiicol 

textual matter, presumably slipped. in □ 

in by the art editor fa tenuous 

response to some trigger. in- the text "iSoawivnJr -V* wall as ■ . 

/ ’’ ■?,5i Qt .>_, Cove , nt harden theatre alleHianceS with great Stanley Welntraub’s Aubrey Beardsley : imp of the perverse is published by Pennsylvania State UnlySw ; 

in 17o3, during the performance of H ^i so 8 j- e ’ xce llent at PreS9 at K- 6 ®* 11 extends and complements his previous book on Beardsley, and Includes many reprodwUP . 

SI! “S '“‘chins l, “, “ U- «' ^ I'm -aj .•‘Hi* »* ‘ha KtW-. .bon lu c . Atoy e J. part ,f tl» HU. page panel hod. LoWto d ArW. 

UlSsS SWSKSfiS A — - 

Previously unheard mdodies , 

signal® . to Uie . photographer ; & the ihg two or more discrete states of Uame Saw Mer«, as printed k 2; 

. slrcnuouriybreezy detarmination to ™ ®“ ?h« w. ISBN 0 435 14850 8 - . a text ’'so as to me ate doirtblna- hidicator (1820) read, “ 

now call n mature student’’), hardly a 3 satisfy lag P an?s^»metrical SXiiineer ShJm th?Ys^e?iiivo?ved • effect taking' 1 as?qp^-text may notbe responsible fo^ft 


mentally a relationship between V s ,A ro "‘ concenirauon 

iwo people, and the quality of that OJ | Hat dwqre and software of 
relationship at root determines the education, especially m science, 
effectiveness of the educational awards the people who arc engaged 
processes in each particular case. 11 educational pioiess. 

Perhaps, in universities at least, Hutchinson writes with on attrac- 
ihe aits and humanities have tive dry. humour which adds can- 
retained mare of this vision than suderable piquancy to the general 
have the sciences and technologies flavour of the Hook. He is clearly a 
(including medicine?) where far truly humane and humble man. who 
too often students pass from the displays no arrogance, and bears no 


in lectures to the equally inechani- treated him badly early in his 
cal acquisition of practical skills career. 

in laboratory classes. And by so TTiis is nn immensely attractive 
treating the educational process book,' stimulating and challenging 
we perhaps produce good techni- in its own quiet way. It raises, 
nans .but poor, thinkers- — and it subtly and -implicitly, a number of 
-J* surply thinker s thgt we need. , important questions • about the 

Evelyn Hutchinson is a very nature of education which are 
distinguished biologist, perhaps especially appropriate in an age of 
the leading ecologist in the world cash limits and scarce 

today, and in this autobiographical resources, 
reflection he evaluates his educa- n p 

non as a child, a schoolboy, an * * lvlOS!> 


Marine habitats 


7 tincrion, he modifies the established 
Bio geography and Adaptation i pat- concepts of r and k-selected 


all tliee, wrote hod 


•P7? d . dcp :*%•' beat receht scholar- hqste in. the writing, and a. I 
I - '• Though avowedly n°t a work : irritating manner Isnls;, including 

•tfjSS rsr »ttSSSl l, - k 13 tl, . e £Irst undue fondness for .the Sw 
' ' ^.Fleldlng^to make use “.juncture meaning moment • 

• !!n rf.ff e - r.^i ■ d |,^ r? y f .r q M * e Hers and The Qmission of notes glv: 

‘A (L°^iS?Si'iSi5? r 2 lk ‘ >tl01 L ort - ? le l d ‘ sources of facts or . quotations 
1 - W|f trate ’ reprettablD, but was* jpirdsumablj 

... atm recent up ravoislngs of nis -very * nnuev of, tha-cerlss. - - ■ ■ i > 

1 com plicated . ; " chanaine i- - nclleics . i 5 --*- i 


i : 


VH'4- .. 


nrachentpnt. nan frapui.. nh*. nt. .material ■■ otherwise confined. ■ 


rouau errors m v/ pawns, u taac nflctiniT dmm 
I which sounds yery damaging,; J 8 "J®®:. 


The • poem as , planted 


Tal otherwise -.cqqflned, to 
sd ■Journals.' . Seldom has a ; ; np^ 
i-tabld book* Op h^eti a desk- Sot 


rVyeiUj, 


GJaudeRa^ 



terns of marine life . . 
by Geerat J. Vermeij 
Harvard university Press, £17.50 
ISBN 0 674 07375 4 

Sea Microbes 
by J. McNeill Sleburth 
Oxford University Press, £27.50 
ISBN 0 19 502419 2 


Te any biologist, die fascination of result is a stimulating book .with a 
the sea h*s always been in obseev- valuable bibliography. He has not 
in« : the ways m which marine hesitated to present anomalies 
organisms have, adapted to the which do not conform to his syn- 
ywety of habitats which occur thesjs, and this adds to rhe balance 
from the margins to the depths oE and overall impression of scholastic 
tne world’s oceans. These books integrity of tne text, 
cover two important recent growth In. Sen Microbes , J. McNeill 
in marine biology, and Sieburth has provided a detailed 
illustrate at the macroscopic and discussion of the structure, tax- 

uvtricate onomy'and ecology of marine micro- ■ 
ems, organism® Which ' will immediately 


species in favour of a tripartite 
scheme of more general application. 
He examines the role of natural 
barriers in preventing biotic ex- 
change between the oceans, and the 
consequences of man’s activities in 
providing bridges such as the Suez 
and Panama canals. 

Vermeij cites much recent re- 
search, to support his ideas, and the 


microscopic levels, the: fiitrii 
balance of marine ecosystems, 


ney had - m 
idllWgei? 1 


ed during 



texts; this provided rth^. basis ..W suspect* cue 

Urn HOW edition, ' ■;.= editqrs of M^.tiT^Bred witih and' 

The effects of all. this- laboin r may : ..even , .Spjpqtimes ...haying,, revtfitteir 
not be apparent to a • ceusuhlt user of lengthy palates :?»>, ,. Xonseqiieii tly, 
the' volume, or may he noticed q^Iy.v.he.^pe* ,ftqt i l egat , d - riipm.as.^'.relp 
In tlhd trqatuiont of accidentals. Most .ably, .antnorftatfrh .*• aff. ,qther;..taxts 


'Traditional approaches, to marine WMltoJ who study this 
V- “totojgy have emphasized the ability topici wdthin the wider context of 
it, of Plants and animals to withstand the marine environment. A piacticai 
- the physical conditldnSiiNiaUch as 1"!., J Ji tor L dl W ln 5‘'?, approach 
I wave action and variations in salin- ma t as ™ book Veaduble mid com- 
l' : ‘ »y and temperature, which were P« etiensifale, in distinct contrast to 
p; ■ considered to-be the principal fac- SOnl ? ,°. f «• jmtre uncompromising 
. tor, in determining the. morphologi- : r \ v ° r ^' ^ 

oal and physiological adaptations re- ^ JS®, chapters describe the 
ijK -^uired for survival in a particular evolutionary scheme and structure 
i|k ; : ^ environment. r n the last decade a. °H which the classincailon of the 
| Hr new generation of ecologists have jnicroscopjc. marine’ prgadisms is 
kA.\\- turned to studvine the less obvious UHsed. . He outlines die range of 


The Origins and Rise of Ethulogy 
by W. II. Thorpe 
Heine in ann Eriucntional, £5.90 
ISBN 0 435 62441 5 

With ihe award of the Nohel Prize 
to Karl von Frisch, Konrad Lorenz 
ami Niko Tinbergen in 1973, the 
developing science of ethology 
received an international seal of 
recognition which wus, if anything, 
somewhat overdue. In The Origins 
mid Rise of Et/ioiogy W. H. Thorpe 
traces the broad outlines of the 
development of this discipline, pro- 
viding a very readable and useful 
historical sketch rounded off with 
revealing personal notes on some of 
the major figures involved. 

This hook grew out of the first 
Niko Tinbergen memorial lecture 
delivered by the author to a meeting 
of the Assoc iut ion for the Study or 
Animul Dehnviout 1 . The text there- 
fore originated as an illustrative 
overview of landmurk contributions 
to the development of ethology, 
rather than ns un exhaustive treat- 
ment of the theoretical development 
of the subject. The result is an 
entertaining and instructive guide 
which briefly highlights the major 
personalities on the ethnlogical 
stage, while Its very brevity brings 
Into sharp relief the most important 
of the theoretical issues. Outsiders 
should find this a superb introduc- 
tion to the foundations of modem 
ethology, while those who are them- 
selves concerned with the study of 
animal behaviour are sure to find 
new insights into its history. 

One interesting point which 
emerges from this historical survey 
is that die term “ethology" prob- 
ably has a multiple origin and ia 
traceable to France in the mid- 
nineteenth century. Thorpe begins 
with a definition of ethology as 
“ the comparative study of the 


Hangers-on 

The Biology of Parasitism : an intro- 
duction to the study of associating 
organisms 

by Philip J. Whitfield 
Edward Arnold, £7.95 
ISBN 0 7131 2$07 8 

Numerically more organisms 1 live in 
close physiological association with 
other species than have a “ free- 
living” existence. Studies of such 
closely associating organisms have 
long suffered from the often arbit- 
rary division of work and workers 
resulting from the traditional views 
of what constitutes animal and 

S lant parasitology, pathology, sym- 
iosls, and so on. This specializa- 
tion has usually hindered cross- 
fertilization between fields, and has 
perhaps contributed to the view' 
held by many that close physiologi- 
cal assoclationa are somewhat 
unusual and peripheral to the main- 
stream of biology. This Is doubly- 
unfortunate. for they are not only 
of great scientific interest but are 
frequently of major • practical 
importance. 

Dr Whitfield’s book may help to 
redress this imbalance- by presenting 
a short unified introduction to their 
biology. The book assumes a basic 
knowledge of the organisms con*, 
sidered and takes a thematic' 
approach by discussing this struc- 
tural, physiological, behavloornl and 
ecological aspects - of associations. 
The author's choice of examples is 
very wide and perhaps sometimes 
idiosyncratic. Ope chapter. lor 
instance, on the structure of the 
Interfaces . between organisms, 
begins With r bacteriophages ana 
ends wi(h remoras, passing through 
.bacteria, algae,, lichens, parasitic 
worms and others- on -the way. Silch 
a range presents obvious problems 
for both the author, and bis readers 
and may be rather too catholic, for 
some. ,f ■ , 


nalutul behaviour of animal 
species ’’ (my italic*) and empha- 
sizes the centnil importance of ilie 
zoological nppriiUL'h of viewing 
behaviour in its natural ecological 
and evolutionary setting. It is this 
attention to natural conditions and 
to evolutionary processes which has 
sharply demarcated ethology (at 
least until quite recently) from the 
t elated discipline of animal psy- 
chology, in which attention has 
been focused cm laboratory investiga- 
tions of a rather limited range of 
animal species. Further, animal 
psychology has generally buen 
marked by nn anthropocentric bias, 
whereas ethology has from the out- 
set been concerned with animals in 
theix own right as bring organisms 
adapted for survival under particu- 
lar environmental conditions. 

It is no coincidence that many of 
the prominent contributors to 
ethology mentioned by Thorpe kept 
animals as pets in their formative 
yoHis. As Thorpe is at pains to 
point out, empathy with the animals 
one is observing provides no excuse 
aL all for subjective interpretations, 
but it docs provide considerable 
assistance In the formulation of 
questions appropriate to the 
general biology or the species con- 
cerned. It Is doubtless for similar 
reasons that bird-watching ns o 
hobby and close contact with wild 
animnls in zoos havo stimulated 
certain lines of research which 
have been particularly profitable. 
Given the ethologist’s attention to 
the natural environment and to the 
survival value of behaviour, it Is 
somewhat surprising that Thorpe 
did not explicitly mention Tinber- 
gen's pioneering field study, with 
Bernard Kettlewall, of the role 
played by bird predation in the 
phenomenon of industrial melanism 
(the evolution of durk forms of moth 
species, better adapted for resting 


on tree-trunks blackened by in- 
dustrial pollution). This study re- 
mains to this day a model study of 
evolution in action and it was one 
of the first to demonstrate clearly 
the part played by behaviour in 
evolution generally. 

It is good to see explicit mention 
of the role played by Erich von 
Holst in the establishment or etna- 
logy as o scientific discipline in Ger- 
many. Despite his untimely death 
in 1962, von Holst played a signifi- 
cant role in Investigating the neural 
basis of behaviour, but his contri- 
bution has been somewhat over- 
looked. He was particularly infhf 
emial in demonstrating spontan- 
eous activity in the central nerv- 
ous system and in laying the basis 
(through the "reaJrference prin- 
ciple ”) for many subsequent studies 
of feedback systems in the control 
of behaviour. 

In his conclusion, Thorpe politely 
but firmly demolishes E. O. 
'Wilson’s case for establishing a 
new discipline entitled “ sacioblu- 
Jngy ’’ and dismisses his claim that 
studios of animal behaviour will 
soon be cannibalized by neurophy- 
siology. The final statement in The 
Origins and Rise of Ethology is, in 
this context, perhaps one of the 
most important to be made about 
the subject: ’’ Ethology in my vie* 
is an integrative science, In many 
respects essential for the full deve- 
lopment of all other disciplines 
which are concerned with the whole 
nnimal.” 

The importance of this statement 
underlines the only significant fail- 
ing of this book: had It been writ- 
ten by anyone else. It would cer- 
tainly have paid greater tribute to 
the role played by. W. H. Thorpe 
himself In tne development of the 
science of ethology. 

R. D. Martin 
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. An introductory work with . such 
wide scope cad. always be criticized 
on points of emphasis or Interpreta- 
tion. This is, .however, a praise- 
worthy attempt at difficlilt task 
aad biologist*,, students ’and- ton: 
ohers will : benefit irqm reading Jl 
I t, is i' pity' that *' parasitism v ii 
prominent: ni . Its ride,: for this may 


.prominent: in its title,; for this may 
deter ntaby -from ■ starting! - The 
study of parasites and Symbiotes is 
too 1 interesting' and important to' be 
left- ’ 'entirely- j, to those-' biologists 
dlr&jdy Jh close association with 
■them', ■ ■ ■ J ■ t ■' !•. 


THE MIDDLE EASTERN STATES AND THE LAW OF 
THE SEA All A El-Hakjm The wide-ranging nature of 
this book should guarantee Its interest to students and 
scholar* in international law, government officials,. 

. . foreign ministries and diplomats and multi-national oil 
companies.- £16.50 Illustrated December 

MANNERISM IN ITALIAN MUSIC AND CULTURE, 

1530-1930 M R Mandates Mannerism is a familiar 
concept in the criticism of Italian painting, but It can 
also be applied to the other arts, and Professor 
Maniates suggests.that it may be an essential key 
to the century that produced such revolutionary and 
innovative composers as Monteverdi, Cavalfl and 
Gesualdo. 

E17.50 approx Illustrated December 
NIGHT'S BLACK AGENTS WITCHCRAFT AND MAGIC 
IN SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLISH DRAMA 
A J Harris Witch trials were a g rim reality of life In 
Stuart England ; but to what extent were they portrayed 
In the drama of the period 7 How typical were the Weird 
Sisters of that unlucky ' Scottish play ’ 7 this book sets 
out to answer these and many other questions. £ 8.96 
illustrated January 

Dekker THE SHOEMAKER’S HOLIDAY . 

;; R L Smallwood and Stanley Wells (editors) Dekker'e - 
play Js one of the. most popular of the Elizabethan age’; ! 
entertaining, racy and. vivid In characterization. This is . 
tne first time it has'appeared In a full scholarly 
edition. 1 ' £9.50 Trie Revels Plays 
The Revels Plays fh paperback^— forthcoming titles 
bhapm/Mi BU6SY D’AMBOIS N S Brooke (editor) 

- This edition of Chapman's tragedy Is now available for 
the ‘first time In this series In paperback. It .differs from i 

\ other modern editions in being based primarily on the ’ 
Qu&rto of 1607 in preference Io ihe much revised Quarto ! 
of 1641. £2.60 paper The Revels Plays 

Jenson ' THE ALCHEMIST : F H Mares (editor) First 
performed In 1010, the success of The Alchemist kept, 
it in the repertory until; the closing of the theatres. After ; 
the Restoration ft was on© of the Tlrst plays Vo b© 

. revive# and If has beep prdduded with fripreaslng ' 1 

frequency ever slnoe, £1\95 paper ; The Revels \ 
Plays * ‘ . v: \ 

Marlpws TRE JEW Op MALTA N W Bawcutt (editor) ; 

1 The notes are. as accurate and cbmjareHensIve as one 
has lebrnt to expect from editions in this Series , .-! 

undoubtedly the definitive edition . . lor ia longtime to , 

. cdhie. '^rQgmln} Salgado < British Book News £2.50 . ; . 
appro'k paper '\The Revels Plajys' • t" -si' 

it M-’W’... • i>T- v-* , i ,i- • . 
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Archlteciure and building englneertu 
— Professor 12. iluppold In collaboratSL. 
with Professor D. Harris— £ 159 . 9 #: 
from the Wolfson Foundation for Hu 
development of a range of surtax ■ 
stressed flexible structures. 

Biological sciences— Professor P. D, L 
Weinman— £34,-130 from the SSCR |« 
resenreh into the structure and last.) 
lion of variant forms of citrate m 1 ' 
tliase and succinate thlc kinase ;' Dni.' 
G. G. Lunt and K. Harrison— (26, Dii. 
from the MRC for research Into ml- 
lacullsatloii and immunological -duhc-t 
terlzation of nicotine cholinergic teepr 
tors in mammalian central nerrtaF- 
syjtcm ; P. Tlioday— £21,150 front! 
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department at Biiiniitgliank University. . 
lias hecn appulntcd to l he second chair 
In sut-lolngv in the socltilngy dniiiirl- 
incut of flic University r.f Surrey. 

I)r Harry McDonnell, senior luc Hirer 
In cniiiiiiiinitv medicine m die Unlver- 
si ly of Leeds, has been appointed to 
the chair a ml directorship of die Insti- 
tute of Health Services. He will tukc 
up tlie post on January 1, 1980. 

Francis James Coffleld, senior lecturer 
In education In Kccle has been appoin- 
ted to the chair of education In the 
University of Durham from January 1, 
1980. 

Proressnr Thomas Harrison has been 
appulntcd tn the chair of aiintomy and 
tuc headship of the department of 
anmnniv at Tlie Queen’s University nf 
Belfast.' Professor llurrlson currently 
holds the second clialr of anatomy. 
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DSc : Sir Freddie Laker, chairmen nf 
Laker Airways. Sir Peter Gasden, Lord 
Mayor of London and chancellor of the 
university.. Sir Ove Arup, the well- 
known consulting engineer. Dr A. H.. 
Von Engel, fellow emeritus of Kcbte 
'college, Oxford. Sir Eric Richardson, 
former principal oe Northampton Poly- 
technic. 

LIU D : Lord Drogheda, former chair- 
man of the PI nonctal' Times and Gov- 
crnor of the Royal. Ballet. 

QCL ; Lord Alport, retiring pro-chan- 
cellor. of the university and now deputy 
speaker In the House of Lords. 
.Reading 

-The following will bo avVal-ded an hon- 
orary degree on May .17 : DSc ; Pro- 
fessor G. - Temple, professor emeritus 
-and a honorary -fellow of Queen's Col- 
lege. Oxford. 
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Universities continued 




THE AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 

Applications Bro Invited fiom mutably quell Hod poreoita lor 
appointment lo II ie loilov/rnfl positions : 

RESEARCH SCHOOL Of SOCIAL SCIENCES 
PROFESSORIAL FELLOW OR PROFESSOR 
DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY 

A vacancy in Mi* Dopwlnont ol Philosophy. Research School 
of Social Scienoea, arises ns n roiuH ol the lellrenienl ol Pro- 
loHor J A. Passmore fti Iho and ol 'B79 The University soaks 
to appoint a Prolaasoilal Fellow, bui Aulhonly has bean dlvqn 
lo fill Iho poll at lha level 01 Professor. If a sufficiently highly 
qualified applicant is lound The vacancy Fa for a sch olar 
primarily Interested In philosophical ptoBtoma arising in me 
social sciences 

CLOSING DATE : 15 JANUARY I0BO. 

FACULTY OF ECONOMICS 
LECTURER/SENIOR LECTURER 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 

Applications are sought In severnl areas of economics Inolud- 
ina development economies, monolmy and mocioeconomics. 
internal Ions I iraflo and mnthemefiCal economics. II la emphastea-i 
Ihat Chose wMi oilior areas ol *poctaii 9 auon will also ho con- 
sidered : applicants backgrounds mny be npplied and/or iheorali- 
tal The succeaslul applicant will (re required to taka up dul/ 
in IhB latter hall oF IBSO or aariy IPBt „ . „ 

Tht« position Is add lit anal to that advaillaod earlier In me yoaf. 
CLOSINQ DATE : 20 FEBRUARY 1900 

SALARIES r Salary an ippointmanl will bo In accordance with 
qufllHICBlIans »nd experience aa tallows: Professor : SA34. 119: 


Ledum SA2t.BSB-tA25.d77 par annum. Present exchange rata : 
SAt : UK. 55p. 

TERM OP APPOINTMENT : Profosaor /Pro fesaorl.il Fellow— lo ngo 
65 ; Locturar/Sonlor Looiuior— Irtroe yesia with poaslbl Illy of 
jiDpoInlmonl altar review to age 66 . 





UNIVERSITY OF DUNDEE 

DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL ENGINEERING 

Applications are Invited Item lull ably quililiad candidates for two 
ftoSI* Of 

LECTURER IN CIVIL ENGINEERING 

lor.ablo in the above depuriroant Them arc currently 13 niombn-a 
or ricademlr. eiufi with Iniereala covering moil a f en« ol civil angl- 
noenra The additional iwo lecturers may tiavo specialized In any 
branch ol civil engineering but one ol them should have o» Par me 
In ehuclurnl Analysis and possibly, numerical techniques. )i la In- 
tended met one ur boih ‘of the candidates Bhculd havo wldo prac- 
tical experience in design or conauucilon. 

The appoint manta ara permanent and Iho Iniliel salary attached lo 
them vrill be at an appioprls's point on the lecturers' scats {current 
marlnium E8.992. and at present under review). Superannuation 
under USS. Gram lowarda removal expanses 10 Dundee. 

Applications (six copies ‘ applicants currently reafdenl oversow one 
copy) contain! nadolol Is of age. quaWloMlorib and e«perlonce. and 
the names ol three referees and quoting Relaronca ES/98/70 G, 
should bo lodged by Dec 26ih l?79 wlih Thp Secretary. The Uni- 
verally, Dundee ODl 4HN, tram whom further particulars are avail- 
able. 



INFORMATION 

SCIENTIST 

Applies linns arc invltvj f"l tlhr |'<>-l 
11 I Intoiitintniit Sv slut isi in iu,iu.io<: 
the Kbrili.li.- Krrtenvr jiuI T«.cIiikiIi»u.v 
I nfi-rniailiiii Scivnv Hiilim Mil- Uiii- 
versuy's I te[Mitnunii <<l Cliciuu-iil 
hnsincering. in p.irliuulur in pru- 
ilucc u nuinthlv lull ir mu ti< >n ji-tmi.il. 
Gnuil auiviilll ii. hack |n Hind plus 
•uinic libiury or informs I h hi relrlc- 
vii I experience would he idviil. Njlurv 
within wale t4,JJ.l- 17. J2 1 ( under re- 
view!. Further ilvtulls imJ iippluaiion 
fnrm front I'uul Johns- m. I : sijbli>li- 
mani Officer, rel. 7V.’4d CG, 


Lowilibori'iiuh 


ix-/irir.T>/dre 


DESIGN 

EDUCATION 

Ai»plic-.ilnins :nv iiiviml fur tin nou 
* -I lllTl'KI-R in ifie L'niierilli'i 
Itriuiliiicnl of 1‘rciilivc- IJcuyn. fbc 
eppiKiiU'C will lu- i-niiLV-rncsi wiih ii» 
tcjc'h'iin ■»! crait Jrsian and rc-h- 
iuil«3> . Itciyii teaching vineries* 
ill sec-niiiljry Sc Imoli is luukcd {» 
logtllicr with kinmlcdyc of proditi 
dcsiyil using ntc-luli and pl-JMfct. THi 
putt will he mi n lour year cooirtct 
within wnlc- 4.3.11-18.09’ riunttf 
rcvlcui. it is Imped to nuke ibe 
M|ip-ihiinicnl within the- lower half 
iii ltic sc-ule. Furiliuc ilciatli »jj 
application Imrn from Haul Juliniop 
J.sluhlislinienl Officer, tef. 79; 47 Cl)' 


I.anghhoi utiiih 


l.AlVittt&lti 





Polytechnics 


OTHER CONDITIONS : Reasonable appolnlmopt expemoa arn 
paid. Superannuation bonehis mo nvallabio for applicants who 
aro allaiulo to cantrlbuta. Asslslance witn finding accommoda- 
tion fa provided for an eppuintae from autalda Canberra. The 
Uiilvaraily reaervaa the rlglii not to mako an appoimmant or to 
miko an appolrtmant by Invitation al any time. 

Prospective applicants should Hrat oblain further particulars 
I tom the Ateoctatlon of CoinmonwealUi Unlvaiattlea (Apple,}, 36 
Gordon Squire. London WCIH OPF. 


UNIVERSITY 

OF 

STRATHCLYDE 


Principal and Vice-Chancellor 


The Court of tl\o Unhienity fs proceeding in 
consultation with the Senate of the University to 
con8tdor the appointment of a Principal and Vice- 
Chancellor to succeed Sir Samuel C. Curran, DL 
MA PhD DSc LLD ScD FRS, the first holder of 
that Office, who will retiro on 30 September 1080. 
The Chairman of Court. Sir John Atwell, CBE 
MSo LLD CEng, will welcome enquiries from 
Interested persona and suggestion# of person® 
who might be intereitod. 

Enqufn'9* »nd df/pp*« Ifait should be addmsed to: - 

Th# Chairman ol Court. OHfca of the 
Roglttrar, University of Strathdlyda, Royal - 
- , CeHege, 384 Oeorge Street, Glasgow, 

Q11XW, by tat* January 19W. 

PaiireiilaMSnd fur they Wormdtlon fcanbi obtained Irort 
the-ftegfatrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN 
Trinity College 


UNIVERSITY CHAIR OF BOTANY (171 1) 

Thi3>' Chaitl- will foil ,yacant oil 1st October, 1980, \vh’en 
rrqfa.sior W.- A. .Watts, at his own: request, transfers to .g 
personal Cjtair. . . • 

purL^er particulars of the post may be obtained from : ■ 
V-'-Vd- • ' Mr- C. H. H. entrap, ' • 

; -:.$«rotpry to the College, 

. i . -, ■ WML Theatre, ■- 

-v: . VT^lnlty College, 

'• i. ,*i ; ; - f; I ■ r 'Dublin 2, - -V 

I.umh .. completed, applications should be - . sent. preferably 


LECHY CHAIR OF HISTORY 


This Choir will fall vacant on 1st October, 1980. following 
retirement of the present holder. Professor A. J. Otway- 
Rurhvcn. 

Further particulars may be obtained from : 

Mr. G. H. II. GlUrap, Secretary to Hie College, 

West Theatre, Trinity College, Dublin 2. 

Tel. 772941, Ext. 1123 

to whom completed applications should be sent preferably 
by Friday, 25th January, 1980. 


g0fi0000000000fi>©00©0000000©0000000000000©00 

I St. Antony’s College, § 
§ OXFORD g 

8 A|-{i1i>!iiUii[it ars lnv|(«J from men and women nrnduaux. and n 
hum uiklL-nmduiies In ilsclr final your, who midi hi v-orle for 6 
« W»bM deww or pow-Eraduila diplomas The College ^pcclalivos o 
O In Uta metal jciencas. modern history and the hunmntiln. It 1ms n 

O ■ pjriwular Interest m the foliowfam areas: Western Europe. n 

» Af^ "ul? | a, “r D , E,,r ? p ?f and Uia Maglir?b. « 

9 ¥ ld S 1141 * Asia. I.atln America Q 

A Caribbean. It star admit* students working nq tlio O 

S l ll1tory of WMln.aS the U.S.A. An appllcaol o 

following O 

liiloiophy, o 
Gmduoiss O 
if iltelr - O 


UNIVERSITY OF 
PAPUA 

NEW GUINEA 

(Pori Moresby) •• 

Apnliotiiana era Invilad for the 
following poale : 

LM - 

AppHoMU - should ttsva h sIiobh 
background In .general experl - 


■oiling. Experlenoa. In taachhtqi 
•ft ()BvelopTnB oounlrlea would 
.be an.adwmegf The appolntao 
y»lll. , be Involyad- In teaching 
. mainly , third and foorlh year 
undergraduate - oounes. The 
courses currently offered at this 
mval. era : General Experimental 
Psychology... Guidance .and Mfla- 
aurantepl. . CroM-Cumiral ■ end! 
Abnonnar ;- Payoho|ogy. . He/' 8 ho 
may < be Involved in latching In. 
any « all of thsta ■ »«uFaas, 
and will ba axpaoted to aaVime 
•overall raafKjrfelWHUe* ft*, nanlor- 
undergradualea -. coursae, ‘ . The 
oppolmea .may n(*o be expaoied 
la euparvlae Honou.r* and . pgsi-, 

J redurt* .tfibarch. • , . ’ 

21 LRaTliABiUdBklOh Leo- 
TUMR |N LAW FACULTY , 

The FsdUhy rune ooOfses landing 
to A Baoholor of - Lew Degree, • 
and rsddlrae. persons -wlih wide 
experience . ift fhfl teaahlng- of- 
Lsw- Pipferenoe will ' be given 

8 a[erlas ;• Senior , LeoliKer 
Kl 6 . 5 rS - . .p,a. ; Uoturer fl 
KI 3 . 72 S ' p a. Locturof I 

K 1 1.876 p.a. Air plue walljily | 8 l • 


iw In soctoly. 

posing .data: ; jo February 

MATLJEMATICa (8TATI811C8> 


passkgta *• baggage a)iowe>Jb» 
ove/eeu iieva : chhdran'a-: edu- 
cation allowances r. slphneM 
scheme, aeoqndment Weropio* 1 
Delatfed ; appiipaifone - 12 - cobles) 
almuld b« : sent by .81 Odoambar 


die: ip. 


tft U.K.-ishould *Uo *end *l >oop* 
•o lMof-UnMsiiy G^nqll, , 90 / 8 ) 
Totftanhwtt -Couri RoWi,' lontJOh' 
WipToOT. .fimhef -Ihformotlob i» 

Obialrebie jrom'iefiflar. w^ta^v 5 -; 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 

POLYTECHNIC 

HEAD OF SCHOOL OF 
ECONOMICS 

Applications are Invilad for this Important new poll which arises si 
a result of Polylechnlo reorganisation. The reaponslblilliea Involve 1 
tha promotion end oversight of ataff and subject davalopmanla. end 
rasesroh of a grouo of up to 20 aoonomlils. The School ol Ego- 
nomice la responsible for ■ range of couiaoa Including a BA(Hons) 
Economics degree, and service leaching into a number ol ares* 
guoh aa Business. Management, Government. Law and Accountancy. , 
Applicants should ba well qualified soademloally and hive good 
experience of relevant teaching and - research. Tha appointee wifi 
be eligible for the till* of Professor if his/her national reputation so 
warrania. 

Burnham F.E. Head of Department. Grade IV : eB68S-C07Q2, plus 
£72 salary supplement par annum. 

For further details end application form, returnable by 21at Decem- 
ber, 1978. please tend a stamped addressed toolsoap envelope lo 
the Personnel Otttoer, Newcastle upon Tyne Polytechnic, EIHeon 
Piilldtig, Billion Pleoe, Nawoaalla upon Tyne NE 1 63T, 


OXFORD PQLYTBCHNIC 

Lecturers II or 
Senior Lecturers In the 

baparimenl of Engineering 

We have vsoanolea for tv/o lec- 
turers lo join a team Of Mooh- 
anloal and Elaotrical Engineers 
teaching up to, and lnofud|ng, 
BSo Honours degree level. The 
Daparlmoni runs ■ range of 




USCTUREr II IN 8iJlU)W fl ;_: 
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Polytechnics 

continued 


PRESTON 

THE PuLY TECHNIC 


tlii- followliiQ .iiipulnlinciils : 
SrNinit LECTI 'DLtl III 

COMPl.irlNC. IlcforonLO 

AA 1-1. 

I.CCTUIIER II SENIUH I.UC. 
Tin iiiii m DinirAL eli:c- 
rnovir.a nr control ln- 
I'llNEliiilNU nofort-nco AA. IT 
LV:CTI.!HKH II SENIOH I.KC- 
•ll.'llfn In ASTHUNOMY. Mnf- 
■ rr-nca AA - lo. 

i.Ettuhlh tt SENIOH l.cr;- 
II t HER In LCdNOMlrS. nn-t 
MUBIN ESS SIX' DIES ■ Merkvt- 
U' 0 |. Roftrenoo AA 17 . 

„ Lr.c I UllblJ II in FASHION 
DESIGN. Horeronco AA tK. 

Salary Ren Jos: Senior Lec- 
turer £ 7 . 7 Ta lo CB. V-.T . bar i 
tu Vi .711 : Snnlor l.ccttiror 
so riu>> lo J 17 . 77 .T i ban lo 
: b r -:luror II L-t h-|-j lo 
W-.fii i'» i Mr i m X 7 . 1 UJI. 

Defnlli, qunllnu rcleienco 
n-iiiibi-rs. Ironi IIip I'rtaonm L 
Officer. Proslon Fnlylccltnlc. 
I'mslon Pltl 3 Ty. Auiillcaltona 
r-iionirt bo ruiurnotl by Januaiy 
A. 1*1110. 


THE POLYTECHNI C OP 
CENTRAL LONDON 

SCflOOI. OF ENVIRONMENT 
PLANN1NIJ UNIT 

... .IXCfilllEH II IN 
Pl-ANNlNIi ECONUMtCa 

, Hillary : U-I.-U.l lu KT.AS.T 
IiilIiisIvu p{ Ijiailuii Allowiiii-:n 

i-tiis to. CO aunnlnitioni wr 
month. 

Ajmll-. II lion i nru tnvllr.l | 0 p 

Hi® l*f>*t nl UtlWW It in Mtn 
I'l.innbin Unit. MV-iuubie from 
■ lomi.-ry. i--hij 

Arjilk.i ins muni Imio n twin I 

iii.vj-.nil-; nunliri-.uiiun in *-conw- 

lIll'S. 

I’ri'fii rnro will Uo nlv-'-ii In 
mii-iir.inu with i-r«-.nr«l nwri- 
••U-‘X > unj ijr r-Hl-'-rtcncu nf 
ii.ACMng cconpinlca in lilanmnq 
couri-s. 

Tito iterutn mmoinc-d will 
bo rogutred lo lonch both 
mufr-rnr.uluflin -«nd pn'ior.idu- 
uiu siudr-ms ol ihi- I'lonnlnn 
l.'flire c-urgi-s — -U.A. ■ Ilona. , in 
Urbiir, Flanmnn studies -a 
itirva-vmr (uil-tlinn lonrsm : 
□Inlomx In Urban I’lnnrUmi 
Imuli'iucnl.iilciii i J onn-vi-ar 
ruii-iimp gru-lu.ito enursu. ; 
□irtnma in Town Planning -a 
thrcc-vror duy-mUoM, iiradu.iin 

■-oui • p, rrcnunlrc-il by ihr- 
m Ml i .md to cunirlbuiu to 
nlhoi- Irijililnij within ilia 
Ri hr-il >jt Envlrannunl 

<:ii>\inu djiu : ui Dec-nihi-r. 
1 - 17 - 1 . 

A i i-lkulloa Coriu ,m.l lurllwr 
rl-.-l.illm fi run thi- L'sl.ibluhmeni 
grficcT. itu. -iv. lu-nont 
Hirpot. 1 o ml oil lVlli HAL < lelu- 
gnoi'o : m-rifiU iiuuu .oku 


Research Posts 


Colleges of Further Education 


Education 

Director 

Eaton Hall International , Retford 
£10,182 to £10,887 per annum 

The Education Committee of Notlingh'arnshtrS 
County Council are to establish, on September 
1, 19B0. a Further Education College of 150 
residential places which will respond lo the 
growing demand from countries overseas for 
technician level education and (raining. The 
person appointed will commence duties on April 
1. 1980. - 

Courses. In engineering,' agricultural technology, 
business studies end medical technology are 
envisaged. These Will be vocationally oriented 
with an English language element. 

Candidates (male or female) should possess 
some or all of the following : — 
graduate status; 
successful leaohfng experience; 
successful experience in Industry and com- 
merce ; 

qualifications in TEFL or In ESL ; 
experience overseas. 

Salary will be within the Burnham Further Educa- 
tion Group 3 Principal equivalent. A house will 
be provided. 

Further Information and details about Eaton Half 
International, together with application forms, 
can be obtained from the Director of Education 
(Ref DLT), (telephone Nottingham 0602-863366, 
extension 3081), Education Department, al 
County Hall. Closing data for appllcatldna ; 
December 21, 1979. Pleas# quote reference 300, 










Appliance 


POI ( 6 - 1 0 ) ; £ 7 , 51 5 -£ 8,298 pc inc 

A challenging opportunity for an outstanding ad 
mmislralor/managar lo undertake a key role in 
the Polytechnic s structure. 

The person apc-omlod would |oln the manSBemoni teem of 
Iho laifie Grouping of academic, led vile ol nr-d culmlnisitaflvo 
mail comprising the Polytechnic s education nnd porfoimlr-u 
ails resource cenire. 

As the senior administrator ol Ihe resource cenuo, hn rn 
sfie would bo reaponeible jointly lo ihe Dean and ll>e &otr« 
iHiy Ic 'he Polytechnic for : 

• conlrol and administration of Ihe non-acad6rulc eielf and 
Ibe financial and oihor resources ol iho resource csniie 

• providing t-rofoBbional end administrative services lo iho 
lecully board 

• ihs local reproBonlallon of tho Sqcroiary lo Iho Polyterhmc 

Substsmlal oxporlence in adnHnlelrailon/managemciil In a 
Intge tlhougn i-ot necoesnrllv educsiionsl) oiganissilotv Is 
essential. 9irch Ihsi demonsirstee creahve nnd Analytical 
ebilliies and skills In work organisation and 9taU mnnAgainent 

Please wrfle quoting ref. A0B2B for full delalla sntf on 
epplfoellon form, posting flrel-class to : Appointments Office, 
Mlddlsseex Polytechnic, Bound* Green Hoed, London Nil 
2NO. Closing dais 17 December, 

- Middlesex Polytechnic 


Colleges of Higher Education 


I 5 

I Westminster College S 
I Oxford | 

§ The Governors invite applications E 
1 - for the post of B 

1 VICE PRINCIPAL/ I 

j PRINCIPAL DESIGNATE f 

■ i 

■ of this Methodist College of Higher Education, g 

I The person selected wlfl be appointed Vice ■ 
| Principal on 1 September 1980 or earlier if pos- 5 
& sible, with a view to becoming PrincipuL B 
K towards the end of 1981. ' 9 

S Particulars of the post are- available from the ■ 
B Clerk to the Governors, Westminster College, S 
| . North Hinksey, Oxford OX2 9AT. B. 


ROYAL NORTHERN 
COLLEGE OF MUSIC 

DEAN OP POSTGRADUATE STUPiea 


The Royal Notlhern Callage of Muiic Invitee eppUeelloiu for ihe 
post of Dean of Postgraduate 8cudlea, which Is lo he estehllahed with 
eRect from 1 September, igBO. Full detalla of Uie scope And reipon- 
slbllllles of this post wfll be sent on appUcelian hut (hoy can be 


broadly alslbd as carrying two primary and equal arses of respoiv 
•Ibllliy. 

Supervlilon of Ihe conduct ol all postgraduate coursae et Ihe 
GoIIbqs tin pariioular oourse* leading lo the sward of the 
Degrqe of Master of Music awl PoslgraduMe Diploma) end 


Supervlilon of ell praolicel activity and conceit promolfori effed- 
ing' poetoraduaie etudenla (In pertloulir ihe Poslgiaduifa 
Chamber Orcheelra to he established with effeot from September, 
■ i860). 

TWa poet, which le being eetabllihsd on e permanent ppmlonebfe 
bsMe. will ovry s salary In the region ol k 1C, 000 (under review}. 
Completed sppfloallon forme, which are available on requwt. must 
bo returned lo the Secretary of. Ilw College by Monday, 1 4 January, 


1960. It is anticipated that Interviews will bs held during Ihe weak 
commencing 28th January, 1680 . 

HEAD OF 8CHOOL OF ACADEMIC STUDIES 
The Royal Northern College of Muslo Invitee appHcsilon lor the . 
poet of Heed of 8chool of Academic Studies (tilery E8.6SS-e9.702, 
under review). 

Tenure of. (hie pool will be with effect from 1 September. 1980. Tha 
holder of.tMrposf will, at Heed of oite of the ColMge'a el* school* 
of 1 study, be responsible In the first Instance to the Dean ol Post- 
graduate -Studlea end the Dean of Undergraduate 8lud>eq. lor the 



odnduot of sir courses offered by liw. School of Academic Studies. 

• Thea# Include, et undergraduate level, the Q.Mus. Honoure Degree 
course In Aoademlo Studies, supporting courses for students taking 
undergraduate, practical courses and, si postgraduate level, courses 
tending lo the awards of Ihe Degree of Mus.M. end for Ihs Poet- 

R sdunle Diploma, • » ... 

1 1 1st details of the scops and lequlremanls of Ihfs post will be made 
available on regueat. - - 

completed Application forme, also available on lequeef, must be 
returned -to Uw Secretary of Ihe Callage by Monday, 14 Jenuefy, i960. 

- It Is anticipated Ihei Interviews wifi be held during the week com- . 
menefng Monday. 28 January, 1980. [ , . 

ROYAL NORTHERN COLLEGE OF MUBI0 
124 OXFORD BD-. MANCHESTER M13.9RD ' - . J 

.• TEL-; Oti-fra 8283 ; 


Pereonal 


FRENCH MEDITERRANEAN 
PYRENEES 


IMMEDIATE ADVANCES 
■ i < 2 ioo lo- fiao.oob 1 : 

{ No-aecDMIy' hpMed { • 

REGION Air TflOfirT ln>i, 

-jfi ' QUfrord sireeta • ' : ‘. 

• g New Bend SlrffbL 
i Lefti^ou, W.V" { . 

Phene"' 01-7M MBs" or 3014 


ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE 


OXFORD 


FBiXiUwgniPS 

Ihe Cnllcge proposes if there should he sttitultlc 
cmidicldies to elect to two Junior Research Fellowships 
from 1 October 1980, one in English and otic in Fhilri- 
suphy. CundiilHtcs should not normally lvave cscueded 
28 years ut ilie time- of ilieir election and should li.ivts 
already completed their first degree. The Fellowships 
arc upon to men and women. 

The Fellowships will be tewnble for three years. The 
Junior Research Fellow in Philosophy will he required 
to teach six limlra a week ( which will be paid for at 
ni 

_!fate ror re. . . . . . ... 

be required of rhe Junior Research Fellow - fil English, 
but the Fellowship may exceptionally be renewed for 
nor more than one year. 

A Junior Research Fellow will receive a stipend 'of 
E3314 n year, is enritlod to lurch and dine at High 
Table without charge and will, if unmarried, be given 
free rooms nr, if married, u housing allowance. 

Further particulars and forms of application mny be 
obtained from the Senior Tutor. Completed applica- 
tion faints should be sent to ■ lie Senior Tutor us early 
ns possible and not Inter than Saturday, 26 January, 


KINGSTON 

POLYTECHNIC 

School of Economics 
and Po lilies 

RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT IN 
THE POLITICAL 
ECONOMY OF 
INFLATION 

Applicants should have a good 
first degree, or' equivalent, In the 
Social Soiensea; acme training 
in quantitative nralhode an 
advantage. 

The collection end analyst a of 
date le lequlred end the walk 
would . ba aulleble for regtalre- 
Uoq for a higher degree/ 

&alary wilnfi) range 83.174- 
E3.462 rnoluelve. 

• Further details end applica- 
tion forme jlo be returned by 
4th January 1980) from Academic 
Repfetrv, Depl. AO, Kingston 
polytechnic, Psnrhyn Hoad, 
Klnjpaton upon Thnmas KT1 2EE. 
01-549 1386. 


BRIGHTON 

POLYTECHNIC 

DETARTMENT OF 
PHAHMACV 

Post-Doeloral 
Research Fellow 

A noM funded by tbs MrJIcul 
Research Ctouncfl is evsilnbfe 
for A research fellow to curry 
■■ut a biophysical »nidy of ,-«■•• 
viral mucus thickening. 'fire 
post would suit' persons hold- 



STIRLING 


the University op 

DEPARTMENT OP' HABTU AND 
ENVIRONMENTAL SOtBNCE 
RESEA OC IT ASSISTANT 

TENDON W.l 




POUCY ILEBCAHOH OHOU 

araLf®. “r- „ir„, 

6 a peri* nee ‘ Tho orowlli of ' Iho nub 
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Research Posts 


Technical Colleges Courses continued 


| , ^S^aEJFT^R isv,-<) ■£*< «; TrttPZT^mT f JTVT4? "v'.''* 1 ** 1 •* 


innsT 

CON I HI >1. BYB1CMB CHMTnR 

Tin* Control System. a Conim 
Is ai'ukiiin lo (i|i|ioint a iio^l- 
Ouciniat k 9oni-cl i nasismnl In 
Ihc.jiraa or lor o'* acalo syatoinB 
flip one 1 .YPjr, Ip as9l.il Pro lei - 
aor M. (1. blfigli. A Ph.D. In 
mis nr ii related aron Is doiir- 
ataic. Tho successful coiulldaia 
oh until Hava had Bllbnianltal 
camp .national oxp*rlenco. 

Bufary Is bclweon fct.MV 
CT.ftil hot annum accoidtnn ta 
export anco pud qiuniflrslintu. 

Ho quests . {or i prince I ton 

{him, a ut>Ung . reference rag/ 
IIO CJ. slum'd 1|B ■ addressed 
.to Ihb" Haalitmr. UbUbt. P.O. 
Box 88; MandiMU* 1.160 1QD, 


' LONDON 

uorn’cnsiTV ccu.u:c:e 

mirrirrr srironi. or 
ai(Ciiiii:l.tui(k and 
■ 'LANHliJLl . 

a vacancy cvlsin for « 
m:si: Altai assist ant i*r 

iibu.il in moiilliD. stui’llno ott 
soon us iHmainia. A rwoni 
fiDClui Rennet* CraduaiD Is 
sough I will. irnininn and apll- 
lu.lc In (hil.s unniyula, io foin 


finmry fnrolj.ihly IU Urn law 
end of ilia acalpt £3.776 io 
uo.-iRH. piui £74u London 
Alioy.ineo. 

Ii'rlio by 1 mlrt-neeortiiinr. en- 
eloalnn curr ionium vllno and 
n.nnnh or iwo * referee*. . lo 
liiiciiooi Hdtvunls, !12 oor ilon 
Sired. Loudon WC11I B*JD, • 


Colleges and 
Institutes of 
Technology 


Fellowships and 
Studentships 



uilssfta. .. Ilia lory. . Enol 


rtropoios w .fleet 
losaarch roll a w- 


8 GOTLAND 
flAISLt r GOLLKOp 


Courses 


« yssantte 


Librarians 


v:-,. i ,"i t - i;1 


'U1 S it-V ' O f ,\V ,\ i.V ;V\ "T . 

imivi-nsnv 

0 . Ol 1 . 00,0 or 

swwist'i.v 


APPOINTMENT 

OFUBRARiAN 

fajItWB '. on. InfllM for 
. HHI o< -Ubrtrlan,' ’which 
M-..|M«6ina vwiffl.- on :-t 




UNIVERSITY OF BATH 
. SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

MASTER’S DEGREES 
IN EDUCATION 

The School of Education offers places for the one 
year taught course leading to the degree of M.Ed. 
The course is organised on a ihodular basis so that 
students study, six. modules from the following 
lists : • 

Educational Psychology Research Design 
Sociology of Education . Educational Technology 
Educational Statistic^ ' 11 

Educational Technology Science and 19 th 
1 , • t Century Educution 

Comparative Education Manpower Management 
Manpower Management 

Mathematical Education ®°olSL,!i? ationS ° E 
Organisation Theory ^ science , 

Education and Training Management of 
ilystcmg in. Industry ' Innovation 
. and Commerce Systems Analysis in 

Curriculum Studies - Educational 

Library- Science Management 


Educational Statistic^ ' ■IT' 

Educational Technology Science and 19 th 
_ 1 , • , Century Education 

Comparative Education Manpower Management 
Manpower Management 

Mathematical Education ®°olSL,!i? ationS ° E 
Organisation Theory ^ science . , 

Education and Training Management of 
Systems in. Industry ' Inudvation 
. and Commerce Systems Analysis in 

Curriculum Studies - Educational 

Library Science Management 

Students arg required t6 study tlireo modules ' in 
each of llife -Autumn and Spring terms,' 'while the 
- Slimmer term is spent in tlict preparation of a uis- 
. sortation. ] 

l-Qaclicra may specialise in Management in Edu- 
cation or Educational' Technology by choosing an 
appropriate combination of modules. It may also 
be offered on! a part-time basis to teachers in the 
local' ared. \ " ' ' 

Application- forms arid .further details - may be 
' obtained from the DirePtor. of Advanced .Studies, 
School of Education, University of Both, Clayeiton 
. Down, Iiath,B A2 7AY. . . , 


Overseas 


*d V|m J-yerir oonlratls' 
.. vWed> Wnd« ‘.ihV ■: Unlv«rilty r a 
-.wflia.: Ths Still . mei»liei .c««nlHbuii<- •) 


raie 6f ]6j r*(,Mqi ol'bU Jalhry: wblecl to 'b 
!i(n.. 'aud Ute Ujilvenii> oonitlbuJos ay bef 
- I Th« iiun tinmll*- 

Npr ■ .bene"--*’ — 


mminjuni 


UNIVERSITY OF SINGAPORE j 

AGASEMaC VACANCIES 

Appllcntlcns me Invliod \v lha following vacnnclos : ’ *' 

(1) School ol Managemeni : 1 eonlor proteaiorshlp: 1 Dr o(Hi b 
■WPj Appolnlmonla may also bo moda at eflaaclBt* pro^,' 

(2) Department ol Builnasa Admlniilrsllon r 1 Drole»i».m H 

7 laalureolilpa/eenlor laolureihlpi. v "BBOrinip: 

(3) Tan Chin Tuon Rioleeeorahlp In Banking and Finance. ‘ 

As at preeenl conoillnleO. ihe Dapnnmanl ol Bualneaa Admlnrtirt' 
lion ta pun ol [ho School ol Accountancy and Bualneu Adminill... 
lion which prepat. ia 1.200 flliidanla lor the BAoo apd BBA ■ 

Beginning In July 1080. posigraduam niaimgameni education rtii 
be provided by o now School ol Management leading to the mb* 
and evemunlly Ph.D. dagreea. The Oopmlnient ol BiHlna&i ■ 
Adminieiialion may ahnio In Ihe leaching of the iluflants ol ihn 
new School. , . ura ■ 

For appolinniont to the eonlor professorship and profea8orthliu 1 
candidates should nave oanaldarable tonohlng and ra»a?S ' 
•xperlonoe and linvo publlahqd widely In journala of International 
roputo. For the School ot Managantent, they Can ba In anv ||ria ' 
but preferenoo will be given to the following ; organizational 
behaviour, International buBlnoaa. accounting. The Tan Ohlri Tum ' : 
Professorship le in the llelda of Banking and Flnanoa ot In bu 
O f Iheae iwollelda. . ■ - -"“j 

For appolntmenta lo .aosaolata profasBOTshlpa. ,ca‘ridldalea ahraij i 
be exparlenoad In taadhlng end raoeorch, wl(n a good'reoSf 4 - 
pubiloatlons. 

For appointment at all levels, preference will be given to ihau 
who Iihvh a Ph.D. degree 

Annual emolumanta for : Senior profaBaorehlpa, S 502. 670 u 
103,040; piolaaBorehlpa SSG0.430 to B5.160; aasoolale profssw', 
ships, S364.080 lo 72,240; others from 8S20.600 to 
depending upon level of appointment and peat experience, nan 
emoluments Include' a thirteentn month Rllowanbe, of one nftWt~; 
salary payable In Deoember ol ench' year and alleweraq- 
reoommendad by lha National Wages Counoll for. 1078 and IflV.ji 
(US$1 ; SS2.17 approx.)' ; r ^ T 

Fqr stall appointed op normal cpnlraot emplBoantattl on" ti a 
parntansut eaUblUhmnnt will - ba ooneldared after IV« -Biss If! 
contracts. Leave and medical banallla are provided. Under feU., 
■ Unlvereil/a Aoademlo Staff Provident- -Fund Ssheme, the m Ii 


Unlvereil/a Aoademlo Stalf Provident- -Fund Bahama, the M r 
member contributes at ,l]te .present rale of 1GW of hie irfst I 
eubieot to- a maxlmlitri of SI485/* p.m., and the UnlvpBr I 
contrtDiries 20M> of hla monthly salary. (Tha aum-tlsndlng^, 1 
the atalf member'p credit. In .the Fund may .be wlllidrawn ,wtM . f 
ha ^ leavpa Blngapore/Malayela parmanenijy.) . plher ■ btmn, - 
Iholude : a- BeUlmg-fft allotliande' of 8S1.OOtK2.OOQ dapendlnjros , 
olroumatanaas. ■ subsidised- houaln? - at- -rontsls -ranging tm \ .. 


For BtfQh appolntmente, additional JjanaHta vrlll Include .tnnt^d' - 

and chlldrsn'a eduoallonal allovranoed. ; 

Can did lies sfiould wrllsris'; The Bentalrer, Unlvarsliyel BU»* f 
■ pore, > Keill Ridge, 8lngohors ■ OBH olVJng their- aurrlcu]ilm .»»f| 

, uiglr w#«s ol, apaotaUzallpp, Mi*- lubtaola they ert.MmaaHnf l»- 
leaoh and alap lha nantaa ind addreisaa ef -Utrea rafetaea.- 





' ■ UNIVERSITY OR jfATAL:- 

. DEf ARXMENT. BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION' 1 . 

.. PIETEfeMAgrEZBtJIlG ■ ■ . . ' . , 

- ; . -• ■■** ' . ■ *■ . . ; - 1 

Applications . are tnvltetl front BnltaWy qualified pep 
regardless of sex, rollgton, race, colour or national ortf* 
for appointment to iho post of ; 

:■ seniorlectuiweW^ 

; iiCTORER- 

Cftndiilates sliduld havo goud gcadenilc quiUlficftflonsK 1 ** 
(orably b major interest W SusInMS WnaucOy wBtjj 

apylicanw ivltli Interests- in other fields of puplnwJW 
mlfilatrniion would be condldorad. * Prdctlcal experieiw jj 


.IT » ” W> M J^n»r*fT*nrv. rirr .'ii I ■ . H • 


ha -work of the Department covers dm To— -j 
areas i -Busluess -flaance, nut rke title managemeut, penoiw 
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General Vacancies 






(SS> 

CONTRpL 

DATA 


Education 
Consulting 
Manager 


m 


A new era is commencing in computer based education. 

; .The impact upon [raining and development will be profound 
and far reaching. The catalyst is the PLATO Service backed 
by the substantial technological and financial resources of 
Control Data Limited.. . 

• 1 An experienced manager is required to create and lead a 
national team; of Education Consultants and Sales Support 
specialists. The aim will be to support a client based network 
of advanced training and learning centres at the forefront of 
education technology. 

This new appointment will be demanding — in 
intellectual , conceptual and pure managerial terms. It 
will attract a man or woman with a significant grasp of 
individualised instruction and multi-media techniques and 
preferably commercial and training management exposure. 
Induction training will be given in both the UK and USA, 
Initial salary c.£ll/12,000 p.a. plus a car and benefits 
appropriate to the industry. The post is based in Central 
London, and relocation expenses will be paid if' necessary. 
Please write briefly and in strict confidence to 
Peter Rolandi (Ref: 9117) 

y7D\. Alliance Management Consultants Lid * ' 

V Y V7 15 Borough High Street, London SE1 $SH 
V- -V Tel: 01-403 0894 (24 hours) 


.. from £ 6000 . 

Bringingon ihen&xf generation 

IAL, Ihe hilerhaUonbl ovioiion and commvnicblions company, has ils owl 
collage, Boitbrook, al Bath in Avon. 

If you are adequately qualified, why not combine o satisfying and rewarding 
career with Ihe attractive life-style of living and working In ana of England^ 
moil pleasant clfiei? ; 

As a member of our leaching staff, you con help to bring along Ihe next 
Generation 6f ennlneere.You wiH be responsible for fodijring courses for 


generation 6f engineers. You wiH be responsible for foditfng courses for 
foreign students, mainly fpjm Ihe developing World, All stWenls will hove 

completed an English Language coutsq. '. ' 

WewillwOnlyoufohavikqrelevqpl degree oral led si HNt/FTC, i deafly with 
a toothing certificate and several years' practical rntperigike of electronic 
engineering; and if would be helpful if you haw spent some lime teaching : 
foreign shraonb, '' .) 1 ^ . •• > • 

“ confractsordalraavailoble.-! 


Aviation and Communications 
Systems and Services -world wide 


The Times Literary 
Supplement. 


The TLS reviews approximately 3,000 books 
every year covering an Immense variety of topics 
— see for yourself from this issue just how wide 
the subject range is. and more important the 
quality of the reviews themselves. 


Our contributors are chosen for their, ability to : ’ 
write! nd less than for their expertise. Our aim 
is to cut across academic boundaries and 
national frontiers without diluting intellectual 
standards and to serve 11 tfie great variety of -’ 
readers or rather the great variety of alert, 
demanding, indepencfent : rhinde'd readers. 


For the serious reader and booklover, the TLS 
Is unrivalled ; for anyone who wants to keep in 
touch with significant developments in 
contemporary thought and writing it is 
indispensable. 


Subscription Rates 


Infand - 

tty surface mall : AH other destinations excluding Canada 
and USA 

By air freight : USA and Canada 

By air mail ; USA and Canada 
E ui ope 

Zone A {North Africa, Middle East) 

Zone B (South America, rest' of Africa, 
India, Malaysia (Hong Kong) 

Zone. C (Australasia, Japan, the Pa'cifto) - 


£21.32 

£21. OB 
$46.00 
$66.00 
£24.96 
£27.66 

£29 90 
£32.24 


Sand I hi 5 coupon fo‘: The JimeBLitfrary. Supplement; ' ^ 

Subscription Depf., PO Box Nfc 7, ' , ; 

NeW Printing House Squcyisj; . ' 

■' fertiy’s. Inn Rood, ■' v-S-. ; C: 

London WCIX 8EZ : i- : 

YES, please enter a one : yeat 'subscription ^ issues) to « ■- 
The Times Mterary Supplement as indiebte'd. . ' 1 ' 

□ Ppyrtent ‘enclosed . . 

□ • Plea Be bill me - ■ ? ;A . . ■ *’■ -• . • 

- !*■’.; • '■ 1 ; ” 

NAMB (please prini) ... ..V.^ . . i . j , . . . /, . 

I ■ ■.;) '•■•••■»» • « *, • ■ • ,«».« .* • « »• t • .? it . t . , #j r< . 

oWouwrrtv ; , r i 

• POSTAL. j’, ,'V l5 « <'v»" ’*•*>,» • » ** ••.«(..( .'«i. * 

ipi . BBl'-BB Hit -M|$' fHl' MH 1 ’ |iHI - H8' - Hli' 
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ACADEMY OF PERFORMING ARTS 

MOUNT LA WHY COLLEGE OF ADVANCED EDUCATION 


The State Government of Ws3tern Australia has 
directed the Mount Lawlay College to establish the 
Western Australian Academy of Performing Arts. 

The Mount Lavvley College of Advanced Education 
la situated In Perth, capital of Western Australia. Cur- 
rently BtudBnt enrolments number 2000 and the Col- 
lege Ib now beginning to assume a community college 
. role. It has Schools of Teacher Education and General 
Studies. The Academy will have Its administrative 
centre and some leaching facilities at the Mount Law- 
ley campus but It Is Intended that practical classes 
will be held at appropriate venues and at Institutions 
cooperating with the Academy's programmes, inlttally 
students will be enrolled in undergraduate courses of 
one or more years 1 duration leading to awards of (he 
Academy. In 1980 the first course will be for Teachers 
of Music. 

The Initial responsibility of the Academy of Perform- 
ing Arte will be for Music Studies. These will be 
directed to training studenls of Music In performance 
and production aspects. The Academy will also offer 
at a later date substantial courses In Drama. Dance 
end Media. It should be noted that In the Musfo 
Studies area emphasis will be placed on performance 
In both instrumental and vocal areas. 

The Principal of the Academy will bo responsible 
for academic and administrative leadership and course 


development. Applicants Bhould have appropriate 
academic qualifications and an outstanding record of 
teaching and/or performance In onB or more of the 
areas of MubIc, Drama, Dance. Film and Television. 
Evidence or excellence In contributing to the develop- 
ment of the Arts Is necessary. Community courses will 
be a significant component of the Academy's opera- 
tion. 

Salary and Contract 

The successful applicant will be appointed on a salary 
range between $A26.044-$A34,119 according to quali- 
fications end experience. Terms o[ appointment will 
be Bubleci to negotiation. Conditions of servloe ere In 
accordance with those existing In the Australian 
tertiary education seotors. 

’ .Removal and settllng-ln allowances are available. 
APPLICATIONS 

For further information plaoBe contact 
The Director 

Mount Lawley College of Advanced Education 

2 Bradford Street 

MOUNT LAWLEY 6050 

Western Australia 

Telephone (09) 271 9311 

Applications should bs sent to the above address by 
January 31. 1980 and should Include the names of 
three referees. 


/J 


General Vacancies continued 
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Could you solve education 
and training problems 
with the assistance of Plato? 


CONTROL DATA 



PIhATO 


PLATO is .the new revolutionary computer based education 
service recently launched in the United Kingdom by Control Data 
Limited, one of the leading international computer companies. 

The PLATO system is a radical departure from traditional 
learning methods and is anticipated to have a major impact in 
education and training for business and industry; PLATO 
provides individualised instruction via an interactive computer 
terminal which allows students to learn at their own pace. 

During 1980 Control Data are committed to opening a number of 
learning centres in the using this technique. In order to 
realise the market potential for the PLATO system the following 
opportunities exist for articulate and creative individuals to form a 
: broadly based team of consultants and sales support analysts, who 
will be located in Central London. ! . " , 


'tV-' 


• These appointments offer outstanding career opportunities and an exciting challenge in 
i . .what must be the most advanced application of high technology for use in the vocational, -v 
V' educationand .training fields - • 

" Consultants (%ef; 9113) c. £9,000 _ 

= . yw* responsibility will be to prpvide consulting services in the total field of educational ' 

. technology. You could be in commerce, industry or education, but you must have ; 

- V: Experience in the design of education and training programmes involving the use of multi- 
media techniques. > . ; .y,vr. : 

Su!e$ Support^ Ref:9H4)> £3,000^8,000 ", 

r Fo(loWjhgthe initial contact by.the Sales team your task will be to analyse potential 
$ ; customers training and devfclopraent needs and to demonstrate hpv^ thejPLAfTO System can-' 
vU -XStally' liave 1 Apeil^icb' ink training environment*- r 

pdttbbposldons'could'alsobftofiriterest.tbreceriw 

-'--T. s'.?-; y Si r:^V“. 

• - 1 * , ■ > • v • . "L.^1 i 1;.-^ .. ti- jj jL J t'-v,.-- ' *' .-A * i : 5-. . •/ • it ‘ n ' 

the success of thl$ \ 
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Holidays and 
Accommodation 
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HOLIDAY HOME FOR G/| -| 

..U'l h m nuipi 8«wo j 

i 20-year-olds 

r am ilia r chants of "Maggie Out", 
which marked student protest In 
1971, are once again to be heard in 
i’he streets of Britain. Fortunately, 
the National Union of Students and 
its member unions are more resi- 

ndvertlsoments are I ^ ien , t t J nat ure, and possibly more 
,s . sophisticated tlian In the early 
subject to the condition! :• , oE the decade when Mrs 
i Thatcher was Secretary of State for 
of acceptance of Tltoei i Education. Now we need to be more 
t »ri . i elective than ever to attract public 
Newspapers Ltd, coplet r support for developing post-school 

of which are available ‘ while defending existing 


lives are very sympathetic towards 
us and keen to promote our inter- 
ests. The difference between this 
Government and the Callaghan or 
Heath regimes is its refusal to listen 
to informed public opinion, unless 
it conforms (as in the case of pres- 
sure from the Tory back benches 
nil immigration) with its own preju- 
dices. ‘ 

Mrs Thatcher's single-minded- 
ness compares only with that of 
Albania's Enver Hoxha or the 


expenditure is about rights and 
equality; an equal right; of access 
to education, the right- - to rfbfk,' phe 
right to universal I v available health' 
care. It forms part of a fair mid 
just society — much more so than 
massive expenditure on arms. 

At the same time, ihe quality of 
"'*• education system is not j'ust 


about the amount of resources we 
put in. It is also about the demo- 
cratic control, flexibility nmi 


Ayatollah in its disregard for realitv. equa,it y of access. That is why we 
cim m... l . - r i V. argue for a nronei-lv rssnmwfl ivt. 



All 


She may gain much satisfaction in *If, ue -Ji. 8 15r °f lciy resourced sy, 
bulldozing through policies now, [f.nl'n more °PI ,ortl, n*l |e s for 
but the iron Maiden and her aco- ' v ^]° r. are aow s j llt oul \ 

lytes will not have to face the long- " on J^ n > blacks, mnture students and 
term consequences of her actio! wan h li ?- 8 to 

It is those in their twenties and , P “„ believe, is the 

below who will reap the inheritance pu ^i C s .P ent l m S worth- 

of economic depression, political 
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provision. 

Dr Rhodes Boyson describes stu- 
dent reaction to astronomic in- 
creases in overseas student fees as 
Hie knee-jerk of the Left. One is 
led to the lnescapoble conclusion 
thot church leaders and vice-chan- 
cellors who speak out against fee 
rishes are probably all Socialist 
Workers’ Party moles. The absur- 
dity of such a view is cosy for Dr 
Boyson. It allows him to ignore 
the solution that this Government 
Jins suffered over its decisions on 
fees, which has even been criti- 
cized In a leader of the rejuvenated 
Time*. 

But it is not only this decision 
which has turned the Tory election 
Victory sour for British students. 

Mrs Thatcher catmiaigned for a 
radical change of Government, a 
break with the dead hand of poli- 
tical consensus. Her watchwords 
of individual freedom and on end 
to state interference and bureau- 
cracy, and her commitment to tax 
cuts and monetarism, were at least 
clear and attractive to some. But 
the monetarist policy has already 
begun to fail. Public expenditure, 
except on law and order, will be 
slashed without any overall reduc- 
tion in taxes. 

.Inflation is rising, teachers are 
worried about their job security, 
school leavers face the prospect of 
permanent unemployment and 
undergraduates fear that they will 
have wasted three years and found 
no job. 

Tory governments are not the stu- 
dents' Aunt Sally. Many Conscrvn- 


division and the' collapse of our 
public services. 

Three decisions on social policy 
particularly mark the deeply re- 
actionary nature of this Govern- 
ment. First, the easing of the pas- 
sage of the Co trie Bill will severely 
limit the right of women to have 
abortions. What price the Indivi- 
dual's freedom of choice when Mrs 
Thatcher makes it clear that she 



supports a law that will impose the 
moral code of one group of people 
upon an issue of individual con- 
science ? Second, the capitulation 
to_ racist pressure ott immigration 
will create more racial tension in 
Brituin. In the recent immigration, 
White Paper's most despicable 
passage of ail, the pidus platitudes 
about the sacredncss of marriage 
and the family are exposed as 
hollow. Your marriage is sacred — 
unless you happen to be an Asian 
wo in an 1 Th i id ly, there i s 

frightening insularity of the 
cisions on overseas students. Aid 
tn developing countries is reduced 
to boost defence spending. 

Mrs Thatcher is creating a society 
which I helieve many young people 
do not actually want. ,The strategy 
adopted by NUS to., oppose her 
policies must work on two levels. 

First, we believe that' public 


create an exclusive and elitist 
system for white middle-class males. 

In this long-term objective, w 
believe that ninny people share our 
views and a wide spectrum of 
interests, including trades unions 
college authorities, parents and com 
m unity organizations, can be wel- 
ded into a grand coalition against 
the Government’s plans. For, ex- 
ample on overseas students we have 
mode and continue to moke com 
mon cause with the vice-chancellors 
The second thrust of our 
strategy is a cautionary one: We 
may not achieve the change of pub 
He opinion we sock before the cdu 
cat i on systm is completely wrecked 
1 hat mans a defensive battle Lo 
main lain standards and resources on 
every front. 

For sortie unions this means jobs. 
For us, tho consumers, it means the 
quality of teaching Facilities mid Hie 
educational environment. In all 
chscs we intend tn ninke the imple 
mentation of the Government’s run- 
down of our institutions ns difficult 
as possible. 

At every step of the road, on 
every decision, we intend to' trv to 
draw hlood and to win a few more 
supporters to our side. 

Our conference this weekend will 
— . be , one more platform for the 
the student, movement to air its views, 
de- J'ot strident or extreme positions, 
but an iron determination to stop 
the erosion of our education 
system by Mrs Thatcher and her 
axemen. 


Trevor Phillips 


The author is nresident of 


is pr 

iVniiniioI Union of Students. 


the 


exams 
with a (small) 
pinch of salt 

I have a frienjl who, on presenting 
himself for a viva at Oxford, was 
[-greeted urbanely as follows: “Ah, 

— — > do sit down. , . ,.We have 
read through all your papers very 
.Carefully, and decided upon the 
..mark of alpha/delta." 

.} not 3ure what moral ' tjo 
thaw from this anecdote but in an -i 

ooscure way it helps in the business mallard ima&inaire. 


are greatly impressed by the stan- 
dards reached in A level. 

When the N and F five-subject 
scheme for the sixth form was being 
appraised, therefore, the point at 
issue was what this hot pace was 
costing in terms of general educa- 
tion. For some it was hardly worth 
discussion, so that the whole idea 
was written off as a dead duck from 
the start. For those who did discuss 
it, it was a sitting duck, as is any 
new proposal in universities. But 
when it was realized how much 


"Minima] Core Syllabus for A level 
Mathematics ", Finally came the 
setting up of the Cockci-ofr inquiry, 
This, and similar developments 
in other subjects, will hove token 
us a good way along the road since 
the early days of the Butler and 
Bnault working parties. Agreement 
on common elements Is tempering 
the variety of syllabus development. 
But will it really have reduced the 
price that we pay For our highly 
specialized sixth-form curriculum in 
terms of general education ? It may 


actually had changed in the sixth be giving us scientists and engineers 
Form it became possible to argue with an awareness of environmental 


that it was no (Fuck at all— what 
might be called, with apologies to 
MDlidre or Dennis Norqen, a 


. keeping a sense of proportion 

v5®? ut . . examinations. Incidentally, 
' . foend did get a first — and 

-obviously justice was dons because 
in ! career ° ( 


Above all, syllabuses had changed. 
In science, for example, more atten- 
tion was being paid to social and 
environmental questions. General 
studies had progressed, and new. A- 


level subjects had appeared which 

P Let us by ail means have a pinch dld . not into the familiar classifi- 

h \irlfrL • i _ ■ _ . rah/inc 


w ' t h,- our examinations re- 
since, no other 
v U R n ^«t t l^S r<ipe ia f l uite so obses- 
’® dt at.ehe samp 


Newsagent 
address 


e we should not forget that no of knowledge ahd skill 

r country has such apedalized Ka ' , ‘' haA h "‘ n ro *"' 


the age of . 16 or such an 

with) us honours degree,' These . • - 

varieties 0 f uniqueness are take our bearings. 


i - 1 iV h,i f Eew - teachers relish the J“ r 


cations: So the education of sixth- 
formers had become potentially 
broader. 

But in the process the common 
idy of knowledge ahd skill in 
basic subjects had been reduced. 
Hence the growing feeling that we 
needed something from which to 
ke our bearings- !•: 

One' of the. earliest- sirawrf Ifi title 


awareness of environmental 
problems, but wbat about the ability 
to speak a foreign language ? What 
about the numeracy and scientific 
understanding of the. boys and girls 
on the arts side ? 

This was, of course, one of the 
most attractive prospects in N and 
r , and to many it came as a sur- 
prise that there was no proposal 
to actually oblige young people to 
cross the snow Tine and experience 
two cultures in (he sixth form. But 
the pressures Bgainst this are very 
strong and there was at least some 
evidence during the N and F debate 
to suggest that in any case a good 
many young people would volun- 
tarily choose a more balanced cur- 
iculum if the system made it pos- 

someone or, 'other of eminence 


sib! 




ttSaS*"* 1 but,<taIic»Wy infcr. ; g« ftK iTM SSm» 

standards in the UGC Annual Sur- R e , e . n does not follow that 


?0tl 


for' 1974*75 ; valuable tbrio was 
ng taken up at the university 
making good deficiencies of. know- 


‘d^^a^s^kp^wh^n *r^ e * l cd 8 a and skill which were apparent 
-- Proposed. 8tB * e , waen changes eveil among those with goodiA level 

J^J^^P° ndi ng worries! In the 


it should become compulsory, 
framework which made a wider 
choice possible at all. would be a 
significant step Forward, 

Wc now know that this frame- 
work will .not be>N ang P.‘ Instead 






niv^-^^ POn ^ ing wt>r ” es th e Tha“ warnlne found its ! loudest E^ ero ha ? b . cen a «tr0Pg. vcita of con- 

ecS ie ln WP othefli? ^ » thar f i, Hr f 0 

Roynl Society pubUslled lit? July vW* .»t 




l"t >\ 


u ; :L, ^ui^i j bet .to the Gonditip^ 4-r^ 

: j'-. .. -'h, .*.*"• 

’t;;a6c0pUriceq^^ 

*• " j,...- ■i.'jj V 1$ 


i®’ h^owlbi e* to^lutain" A* 1 ovel^lf Society' pubUsHed. ib? July 

Wevel drOns in « ’ m 39 ' 6 n survey ot the variarious in 

■ a ,evo1 ^ 


coilld He 1 mads attractive to Scierit- 

svoi svtiaouses. i S iS ■? kc ? p up ?,? ore te fl . language 
mrf Binnd- and for arts specialists to keep some 

i “ ,wnation ‘ l 

Mi t« "“"u ul uvirhem a paper m, thair a«« 

, » Pf 
wers 


W ^ away 

E^SPcnboL '" ee < J< # to. bp t^verail a P);6para- 


4?^*' 


tsSSiSIXsS^i 1 ^ f?v ,itfr ^ e * r « c 6 urs « 


essor t | 1Bt the schoojg CO uld achieve this 
their owu witliouc - the help of 
the new " In terniedlatb ■ level ex- 
amination " which has been sug- 
gested. But I doubt If it would be 
realistic. The pinch of salt with 














la diie ; cburse ihe Hobse oTCom- 
jhP^d \ 'moos Expenditure Committee ex- 
Tte^d pressed’ its 'coAcerbi about prolife 
“®7 e : tion, nnd there could' 


which-our -w,'", 1 LYj pressed- us concern about prOlifera- ■ — — — ^ 

t.thev aSb-*PS .'PW 0 ; tion * ond thero could' Bar dlj 1 have The .. author,. 4S. ,secrctarv....Qf the 

• ^profeSSn? ' bwn Q more -opportune CDH^iwe''dft i U'rttUdrs/tp 

W,i“ie-.Goiirineat SCUE and ONAA- ta 1 - produce the Entrance: ■ 


Day One 


“ Have a nice holiday, son , , . 11 said 
the taxi driver, as he gave me 50p 
change from £2 for a half-mile trip 
to the airport. In our five minutes 
acquaintance I liad told him I was 
going to a conference in Germany 
to rend a paper . . . immediately 
rephrased to “ to talk to. . . . **. He 
was _ clearly unimpressed by my 
mission ; his farewell was at Least 
friendly. 

I do not doubt that as he drove 
his new Princess back into town, 
he was thinking what an easy life 
university types have. Leaving the 
rain for tho pleasures of Germany 
I was not quits so sure. I suppose, 
us I had received £90 from the uni- 
versity as a contribution to my 
costs, I should not he unhappy. 
However, with less than DM4 to 
the £ and 

I 

I cliiuige my car. 


le £ and a week on the Contincur, 
doubt if iL will be this year that 


After my co-symposlasts have spent 
similar time, symposiasts and dele- 

f jates discuss the "general uiider- 
ylng themes*’. I did ray homework 
in advance ; well at least I noted, 
the papers I -should read and skim- 
med through one or two others. 

With four parallel symposia and 
two workshops, we are pleased when 
we gather at 11 am to find about 
30 interested individuals. It looks 
as if wc may have a useful discus- 
sion. However, it appears that few 
If any of the delegates have read 
the papers and one of the other 
symposiasts has decided he sub- 
mitted the wrong paper, so he gal- 
lops through a new one in seven 
minutes (this includes about ten 
tables). At the end of the session 
we agree, just as Dr Johnson said 
□bout the Giants’ Causeway, "... It 
was worth seeing, but not worth- 
while going to see*’; our session 
was n little ** Jimp 1 *. Indeed we all 
agree, perhaps wn readily, that 
after all the main point of confer- 
ences is npt the papers, but the 
informal contacts. 


Day Two 

I am taking part in □ symposium in 
Aachen along with a colleague from 
Britain and u number of delegates 
from other countries. The UK dele- 
gation decided to drive (from Bir* 
infngliami to cut costs. Both of ns 
have hud quite a hassle to find 
enough "foreign travel funds” in 
meet our costs. IF It had not been 
fur the conference organizer gener- 
ously waiving u steep registration 
fee, our potential penury would 
have been even greater. Indeed 
the conference organizer responded 
very quickly to a pleading letter 
□bout, the difficulty of finding the 
registration fee ; so quickly that it 
seemed he may have been expecting 
the UK delegates to plead poverty. 

Getting foreign travel money 
requires two things. First, 

In * 


Day Four 


H ty to predict at least 18 months 
advance that one is giving a 
taking part in a meeting; 
an understanding bank 
manager who realizes that, when 
one says “ I*m hoping to bo re- 
imbursed soon . . ** - 
the conference, it 


paper or 
Second, 


a month after 
means that the 


So wlint about contracts? I have 
hod two German delegates button- 
hole me and request some of my 
lime to discuss my paper. Times 
are arranged and our discussions 
take place j in English of course ! 
My collengues speak excellent Eng- 
lish and have a command of not 
only social phrases but technical 
terms and academic jargon. 

I experience two frustrations. 
One is the tendency to simplify or 
tuvmhze some of the arguments in 
oruer to make communication 
easier. I find myself all too roadilv 
agreeing with a point, instead of 
saying, ” n all depends ...” While 
language is ,«,£ H barrier, it is a 
an filter that lets only the esse ace of 

subtlety 1 "" 6 "' P “* “« d not 

second frustration 0 f iliat 
of thinking about work from break- 
"*.5“ shipper. I rationalize this 
§ul i* f .u e J ,n * by s*Wing. that heat 


lie- tU A J 6 ““1 HI 

mo conference, it means that the border ?£ d thinkin B JS 

overdraft should disappear, eventu- abou t ', be iSCma/^on STS 


ally, 

To achieve the former one has to 
be able to project work one year 
ahead (along with family liolidavs, 
teaching commitments, etc). One 
can understand why it lakes time 
to get money — the timing of finan- 
cial years, the uncertainty of cash- 
flow _ from trust investments, etc. 
But it does hot help one re plan 
with. any certainty. Still, one is led 
to believe that a high tolerance of 
ambiguity is a necessary feature in 
a successful academic. 

For the latter, practice at romine 
y?, rou ?h the green stream of United 
Kingdom customs with all the Hog- 
manay drink hidden in a briefcase. 
In other words,. a brass neck. 

By. lunch time we have motored 
through Holland and arrived ia' 
Aachen ; a city the -tourist brochure 
tells us ... 11 is a place of pilgrim- 


myself 


t -u»„ noting down useful points 

whcn P T frdlSf"* 1 ! 1 who mode them 

Unite ij Kin^o™™ b ‘"* 


Day Five 

^‘L H 7 3 oo our way home. There 

L,n^ Sht ° 8f5 T ba «*; * can guess 
c fa at my pigeonhole in the office is 
starting to bulge with "little jobs". 
We stop hi a small French village 
en route and have enormous sand- 
wiches. The trick, we have dis- 

rf?« e r>i. d fr®? 1 P rev ^ QUS forays across 
the Channel, is go to the butcher's 
shop and buy the sandwich ; then 

S o across the street to the cafe and 
uy a cup of chocolate. 

As we -nre sitting there, •—* 


ages in past centuries q»d a r.ecog- familiar figures pass by on* the other 
nfzed centre of healing until clinics «de of the road. They.' must bfi Ian- 

film tin thfi " auonn neefa- - •— — *- 


and baths 
.It seems that 


guage assistants; You can tell these 


“ 4 H lwu II 1VJV 

'we havo been prer refugees from our academic world 
ceded to Aachen by Charlemagne, 5? they saunter along, looking very 

B^ish yet strangely at home. Each 
-year some 1,500 such ambassadqrs 
go to Europe from the United King- 
dom. They tench or take language 
classes. - - - 


Cagliostro, Casanova and Cburcl...., 
to name but a few. Our conference 
venue turns out to ba adjacent to 
the casino ; I know now what n col* 
ie-ague meant when sold:-. . ; 
"Conferences- abroad -are' a bit of 
a ganible .aren't . they .' . . ? " I 
- forgotten that I have only 
£90 -.16 'cover costs. ■ 


Day Three 


Having- sppnt some time over the 
past feiv years following how they 
gpt on, I find it easy to sea why our. 
Common Market colleagues have 
such curious ideas about us British. 
In particular : no Scottish language 
assistant can get away from lift 
school- without at least one public 
tenures on “ The Kilt. Nationalist 

Thera are over 300 papers on -offer, bewildered 8 ^Tirope^hs. 5 ^ bonder 
to the conference participants. My , just what , the villagers In this off; 

the i papers i rho-bedren-track part of Franco 

that my • really think about two "professors" 
5 2E2S? : if® i, a ton v ■•' eating pat 6 sandwiches and choco. 

Actually it wis four volumes of late m the middle ref the afternoon? 
papers ^put 1 five Juchos thick. This U is about' timo: we lift for AcJ 
In ' rfgelt may nqt seeni tpo strange, 1 -tideinia. -. i: _ • 1 

^t'the qonWq^effortnoi .assufrie^ ' :• • • J -..i i M 4 

iat w ^ce* aVb ^ - rtat ^ r 1 ai . ‘ Rty MtrAl< 


ill advance 
took me' unit . week 


WSPflri 

to ■. write . |t).i 


author is iectilr'er fn education 
at ihe University bf Aberdeen. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

The campaign for freedom of information 


c: r - Our universities — including Humanitarian and Other Fields), the United i Kingdom : and , to m>ke 

both students mid academic staff-— which carries a large section on tho representations through thui 

Sflbll fl». e “" 4 "‘* “““ a “ d *' " S?XS.«S Lomuai 

niatlou fffhU country which their Recentiy, with especial reference TLJC policy J 

sneciai nosition aiming the leaders to Article 10 of the Convention, the Finally, it is to he hoped that 
at thought should command. For Council of Europe (Report No members at the academic com- 
this both the NUS and the AUT 4195) has called upon “the govern- mutiny laving in countries in 
hoar a considerable responsibility. menus of member states which have Europe, ohe Common^ 

Your own welcome return, not yet done so, to introduce a elsewhere (norab dy lie United 




4 

! ' f '! 




*•> 


HayekattheLSE 

Sir, — I Hin not sure wfaetln, 
con gnu illations are m order « , 
dextrous feat. In his lone prefiil 
of Friedrich von Hayek, j 



represemauons rnrougu mini lt , hn«: ma iinf.«j 'v* 1 

unions to similar effect. ( Premium ,| ie L on don School of PnSS? 1 
'°/ii^° r r at 'i 11 legislation is official j) esp j tc describing Hayek as a 
fUC policy.) . , class economist brought to EtiaUwi 


HIGHER EIX'CATION SUPPLEMENT 
Wew Printing House Square, London VVCIX 8EZ. Telephone 01-837 1234 


Jerusalem : 
a timeless 
image 


Finally, it is Co he lioped that 
members oif the academic eont- 


Your 

marked on this topic by your 
second leader (TIJES November 23|, 


welcome return. 


elsewhere (notably 


your system of freedom of information, States), which have already intro- 
' 23*. i e access to government files, com* duced a Freedom of Information 


*’ Well, shall we start.” 

Crayfce glanced nervously around 
r the room. Ffow could lie have been 
fooled so easily ? Just five mouths 
ago he was congratulating himself 
nil his recent elevation to the 
chairmanship of the development 
committee, and now here he was, 
happily translated hy his colleagues 
into the academic fall-guy fur the 
Clove i’ll incut's deplorable atLttck on 
universities. 

“Gentlemen, this is not a 
pleasant occasion for any of i«, and 


men tai "SSeST ^ and “tq the Ration bodi for academic free- 

Helsinki Final Act. Article 10 of die right to rapid action before the dom (and the i«lvancement of 


the European Convention embodies courts in these matters . research) and for the bioader aims 

tiie right to freedom of expression It should be the personal respnn- of effective meet no 
(“ to seek, receive and impart infor- sihi-lity of all members of the operau-on. 
mat ion ”) ; and this is also crucial academic community actively to Vo urs faith fully 
to the whale spirit of the Helsinki lobby their members of Parliament STANLE\ ALDERSON, 

Agreement of 1975, in particular to support the introduction of free- 7 High fie Id Avenue. 

“ basket Three ” (Cooperation in dom of information legislation UlU) Cambridge. 


of effective 
operation. 

Yours faithfully. 


iucemutiomil 


Beckcrman and eternity 

Sir. — I am not an economist, but 
! dn grow cabbages ana keep dogs. 
I know CHbbages grow, end dogs 


? leJsunt occasion tor uuy oi u*. u«u 
liuvc a certain syiupnthy with the 
view expressed in the document 

From the Deportment of Oceanic i — — — • ■■ 

Studies that a response of anv kind I anil economists write as though 
to the UGC request is equivalent in | machines and money wece of the 


macher is misleading, if not mali- 
cious. Closing A Guide for the Per- 
plexed Schumacher wrote: “ The ait 
of living is always to make a good 
thing out of a bad thing. . . this 
then leads to soeing die world in a 


Makerere library 

Sir,— We would like to bring 
tion to some of the dlfri 


class economist brought to EtiaWi' 
hy Uohbins und Beveridge, hit 
view that “In the 1930s, EngC’ 
became the centre of ccdhonlicr 
teaching in the world” and thr 
“ during these years he caopetust 
closely with Lionel (now Lortf 
Robbins”, the article does ntr 
record that it was at the LSE Hm\ 
the professor held the Tooke ChiiL 
of Economic Science and Sntluin. 
lor the nigh 20 years (1931-5Q) j»: 
spent in this country, during whU! 
period his three “purest? wntii 
and his “most notorious" mi 
produced. 

Perhaps it is just another ta 
of press office occupational util 
tivity, and I must concede fa: 
we received due acknowledgor 
in Mil Scott’s companion proubi 
Sir Karl Popper. - • i; 
Yours fuitlitu'liy, . , i ' 

SHIRLEY CHAPMAN, . . ^ 

Information Officer, ■ [ 

London School of Economics »*| 
Political Science. 


A sterile confrontation 


the Lev I and workers giving « yes 
vote to the Edwurdes plan. He 
ileant forward in his cliuir mid eyed 
tiie 92 assembled professors. “ But 
I believe that your development and 
resources committee has, in the 


Know ca no anes grow, mu mmeJy „ a p i ace where 

breed. Businessmen and bankers lhc things modern man continuously 
ami economists write as though talks about and always fails to 


accomplish can actually be done”. 
Will tliey be? “The answer ‘Yes’ 


tion to some of the difficulties - — ■ - — — 

currently being faced by Makerere < a „ A i;j n t: An 
University in Uganda, particularly CNAA validation 
with regard to the university’s Sir, — The sufferings under it 
library. All finance for tiie library CNAA validation system of n*j 
was cut off in 1974, and in the last staff in faculties of education id 


same nature as radishes and rub* Will tliey be? ‘The answer Yes 
bits. They do not realise they are would lead to complacency and the 

»*•« — *b«« « arc 



might atop, because radislies rot: hjnd us and get dovvn to WO rk” 
resources committee has, in the "—all that live must die, Passing Y ours faidifullv 
circumstances, done an excellent job through nature lo eternity. CHARLES DAVEY 

«1.i3? a m a !m on!?' fiXSTO man (THES N Sr 23) X ? K School, ' Worc„,«*ir.. 

are likely to be seen us academically the language nf tliat mysticism he 

resnousinle by the UCC and by says clouded Schumacher's thought. , „ . _ „ . 

SmnRMnt." I am not an economist; I am con- Sir, -Wilfred Beckerman (Small ,s 

*• Now IE vou look at Section C on cerned, by profession, with words. Stupid) tilts at windmills. Environ- 
naJ *14 Vffe documem w" will Contemporary economists (net nil mentafists challenge the proposition 
S? 1 * l, ia P ^ haw tried to them, as Beckcrman would say) th« growtl) justifies pplhitlon. By 
The maioritv of the increasingly eschew words in fav- doing so they have aclueved more 
&«ciu iroiWMd bi he various «ur of mathematical formulae; and *°°d in a decade than “econo- 
S^rlmeSM^thls university • 1 A ’ matiiematical formiike are now his- mlsta ‘have achieved in a century 
depaitmeiiM in this universuy stutisticaf diaerams. as of dabbling in the problems of in* 


Stupid) tilts at windmills. Environ- 
mentalists challenge the proposition 
that growth justifies pollution. By 
doing so they heve aclueved more 


few months since the liberation only colleges of education go unrecorded 
a portion of it has been restored, in your columns. 

In consequence all runs of the 2,000 To most of these, involved in ir 
or so learned journals which the continuous ritual of submitting Ki 
library used to take ceased, as did courses for validation, the prom 


prjduV nunibe r o f a nil lient io iis. i»K out to stutisticaf diagrams, as of dabbling in the problems of in* 

® SK3 MLA&rv.i te r srss 

SSSfe • dense by ,he fe^assr- 

questionnaires, volume o? current : JS& SS2? 2”iS he R ° ad * 


library used to take ceased, as did courses for validation, the proas 
the purchase of new books. a More- seems costly, monopolistic, ernnhr 
over, during the recent fjglvtdng some, disruptive and inapproptic 
hooks and much library equipment to the business of training teadim 
were looted. Let me comment briefly ofl ita 

A university cannot function criticisms, in order, 
effectively without a good up-to-date There can be no doubt that tk 
library, end teaching end research cost of maintaining this Leviatb. 
must both be severely hampered, are enormous, both to the iottit? 
Makerere used to have one of the tions concerned and to' the CNAA 
best libraries in East Africa, housed At a time of financial atrinn#), 
in a beautiful building, end both of w hen schools are suffering mWj 
us have in the past spont many there can bo no excuse for this. 1* 
peaceful hours working in it. We CNAA may talk of streamlining.*; 
have therefore decided to open a when shall we seo some resu!u?& 
fund to help re-equip the library, less costly is tWe waste of staff Nk 


The Government’s present policy on' 
overseas students, which has pro- 
voked such a hostile reaction, par- 
ticularly in universities, is about 
saving money by asking students 
from abroad to bear more than their 
fair share of the financial burden of 
British higher education. 

This policy is not about limiting 
the number of overseas students. 
Indeed, the Government is- -relying 
on the ability of universities, poly- 
technics and colleges to recruit at 
least es many overseas students noxt 
year ns this. For if they fail, their 
income -will fall, existing resources 
(which cannot be disposed of easily) 
will be used less cfficidntly, oppor- 
tunities for home - students will be 
reduced, overall quality will decline, 
research will be undermined und— 
mosr important nf all for the Gov- 
ernment — the shift in tho financial 
burden front home tax and ratc- 

f uyers to oversens students will not 
uve taken place. 

The Government, of course, is 
confident that students from abroad 
will still want to come ta Britain. 
They point our that on every 
occasion when tuition fees for over- 
seas students have been increased 
since this unhappy and divisivo 
policy was inaugurated by Mr Cros- 
iand in 1966 the universities have 
always prophesied disaster— and 
they have always, hfeen wrong. 
Instead, the number of foreign 
Students increased more than twice 
over during the 1970s. 

This confidence i9 almost cer- 
tainly naive. In the past the 
differential between home and over- 
seas fees has been nothing like as 
wide as it is now to become. More 
important, the level of fees for 
overseas students has not appeared 


Those institutions which have been 
academically successful and so 


acquired international prestige (and, 
In its wake, foreign students) are to 
be punished, while the less success- 


questionnaires. volume of current 
research activity, and average num- 
bed at. publications per staff mem 
ber.“- 

He. fingered the bulge of Ins Ben- 
son and Hedges packet in his right 
band jacket pocket*, was the crisis PCL InCubuS 
sufficiently sever* ■ for It to allow . 


For Beckerman to use rite word 
despair ” lit connexion writ Schu- 


J. A. GREEN. 

29 Oaklands, 
Bulniershe Road, 
Reading. 


and we appeal to «I1 those with an 
interest In Makerere end a concern 
for education in Africa to contribute 
generously. 


In many faculties there are P** j 
when the main concern of #11* • 
Is with course-planning comm*-., 
consultation, vetting, subanWJ 


We will ensure that the fund is visitation, resubmissiou. Their wj 
used for the designated purpose by an d on-going responslbilltiei*.. . . 
consulting with the librarian then trainers of students on 


L despatching books coul - 8es hM to bo relegated. R “ , 
f you would Mke to help become more important to b« * J** 


only meaningful interpretation that 
can be placed upon Adamson's 
statement. 

' My dictionary defines “incubus” 
as *' a nightmare ; a demon believed 


b; minor breach _ of the. recently Sir, — Dr Colin Adamson is protnin- ' My dictionary defines “incubus” 
agreed no ' smoking in committee en tiy quoted by JThp THUS as “ a nightmare ; a demon believed 

rule? “Well, Gentlemen, otter we (November 3 q> as saving: “We see t0 haunt and oppress women when 
bad weighted eech of thete Sectors l«ove>ne« 30, as seyieg . W. »n a , troublosome obje!stall or 

da accordance with the agreed our mi lanve n& way o f getting encumbrance Your average work- 


^formula we found- time far^ 
having a basis for producing” 
jections for a one per cent or 


pec cent cut in resources, that all done.” 
departments - emerged being Now 


rom the incubus- of the- Inner London 
pro- Education Authority off our backs 
five and \va • do ‘ nqt care- how it is 


encumbrance . Your average work- 
ing Londoners, compelled at the 
point of a gun (for that is wliat it 


ia wo ao nqt care- now it is- 'amounts tojtohand over an ever 
" B - ' , 'increasing proportion of titeir earn- 

Now I, in company with a great j n gs to' help - maintain establish- 


to Mm. If you would like to help 
please send a oheqtie made jvayablc 
to the “ Makerere Library Fund " 
to one of us at the address below. 
PATRICK MANGHENI, 

PETER MILLER, 

The Queen’s College, 

Oxford. 

• Sec page six 


First decade of the OLT 


cess ful planner of CNAA cow*,..- 
then to be a good teacher. 

The result of the monopoly w'. ■ 
formullstic uniformity whlai^g 
courages innovation: Myced 
tion would help, but CNAA^f®; : 
a new outlook and a omug''. 
tactical deployment if ? l \ e JZ' : 
traditions of' toacber traimoi^, 
not to be lost. Already, for i"* “7 ■ 
of a bogus “ academic rl#£; 
subject teaching is becopilnl : 

fitprf from the ned&EQRlc eniw*r .r. 


entirled to an mcrease of approxl- multitude bf die citizens of Lohdou, ' mmits such, as PCL, might be 
mately 30 pei 4 cent. Accordingly we had been innocent enough to have forgiven for suspecting that an 
torried to^ the other agreed formula held the belief that ILEA' was incubus roamhur the* Arcadian 


Sir,— I applaud Professor Naomi nted from the pedegoglc MS ;' 
Mclntosli’s romprehensive analysis As a matter of expediency 


supporting rite Polytechnic of Cen- 


i ucu bus roaming the Arcadian 
roves of Regent Street is a dis- 
tinctly more probable phenomenon 
than u similar manifestation on the 


Index — that is the calculation ot 

n»rSm l?, ald 1 Qf same £8 million-^ million. Sin, simUflr'm^niTe" S totion"on ’ 

for. reasons Of nerSisient lll-beaith, clearly we have been deluded and Olympus of the South Bank. 

SP Lteh? ' tSTSmcted tl * e i lo! ? tec 3 ini < : . is ,rt , fac t providing G. G. THOMAS, 

,l,e ? u .tilOrity with this money as a West Farm Close, 

Hyi "jiSS. :%*£ SlntJ ,yj*em “! *™nt. For l3»t A.ht M d, Surroy. ■ ' ■ ■ • 


Mciniosirs romprenensive anuiysis a muirer ui 
i' of ohe first decade of the OU. (THES front mergers; in some 
November 23 ). ^On future objectives the “subject” sta“ , i /.f e*. 
regarding the . use of broadcasting removed from the facnUies o . 
by the OIP I would largely agree but cation to other faculties. ; 

Milk them wliili the ideas. about cas- hand of CNAA 1 domination. .... 


November 23 ) . On future ob, 
regarding the . use of bronc 


afftfancihg. age nugnr oe expeciea 
to! be ot? the payroll in the next 
five years. . The. points system in 
use here- has,. 1 1 believe t been' circu- 
lated. Tei* points arc subtracted for 


Jink teem wtlfli tne ideas about cas- nanti ot uin A rt. ■ wmuk**--. 
sett and video disk distribution sys- pletes the process. ;• i> 

terns- which- will undoubtedly I have said that the 1 

emerge. , . cumbersome. Compare it 

I believe that her sentence -“The out-of-date measure .or ' Jtf. 


rose lice 


>,• . vij,, • starting to take evidence and 

oeiQIpt SuTICe L . reporting. We have facilities to hire 

. ... ' specialist : assistance. We have - nbl: 

, Sir,— The Education, Science , and yet. decided which shall be ohr first 
Arts ; Committee hold’ .their ,,fjrs( . subjocts 'of ■ study, >but we ’.qxpect 
meeting pn Thursday/ November ; 29. tbont to be in the field of education. 

In -refbtjaniehdEuRuhe .getting Mii|i The committee tare anxious to 


J uonovu win,, lit- acmsiivB -- — — 16?"* 

Open -University has no control over ’tional university uxw‘- 

obe BBC’s bill” suffers from its November 30) end R,® ^X : V- 
brevity 1 , 'It .'is 4 easily understandable CNAA ritual seems antea i ^ 
how many - people get this' lmpres- am 'external ■ e . x ® n ’ ' w" ‘ 

| sion.' Cohtiw -certainly exi&as at the M:Ed. course which ^was^p or |S 


been taken intn account). Tliat, too, 
is to change under the Govern- 
ment's present proposals. 

Imperial College will now be 
charging Rf overseas students more 
waa the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology— a simple ' comparison 
mat should serve as a chilling 
reminder to Mr Carlisle and Dr 
Boyson of the risk they are taking. 
Just because higher education . wps 
wrong when it.,<5ried “ wol£” in.the 
•past, jt does not follow that it is 
in crying “wolf” now. 
indeed, all the evidence suggests 
that this time the concern of univer- 
sities in particular Is well justified. 

Even if the. Government are right, 
their present policy will produce 
unacceptable distortions in the 
higher education system* It will 
7c?S n “**4 institutions such as the 
LSE or Imperial College will be put 
under greater financial pressure — 
pressure which . perhaps . they can 
tflWn « more .“ undeserv- 
m ® tl t den ts at tiie cost of 

' d^erving ’’ ones— than other insti- 
, cl ®«rly lower academic 
v . remal n . virtually 

SS w this new pressure 
have Jew 

jjf J 8 ** ard to imadne a sillier 
pwlncentivs to high achievement. 


ful and the less renowned are left 
alone. 

Tlio more serious and more likely 
prospect, however, is that the Gov- 
ernment will turn but to be wrong, 
Even if entry standards for .rich 
overseas students are discreetly 
relaxed — an undesirable expedient 
but one which individual depart- 
ments may be forced to adopt in 
moderation— the total number of 
students from abroad will probably 
fall. As n result higher education 
will lose a large slice of its present 
income. 

Moreover, this loss will l>e ran- 
domly or even dysfunctlonally dis- 
tributed. What happens noxt ? One 
response will bo to restrict the num- 
ber of home students admitted ill 
tin attempt to rcduco commitments 
in line with reduced income, but 
to imply no such restriction to the 
admission of foreign students. This 
would lead to an actual increase 
in the proportion of foreign .stu- 
dents in British higher education 
-—which can hardly be what the 
Government intends. 

A second response will be to 
absorb the lost income by tolerating 
lower unit costs. However, unit 
costs, certainly in universities, have 
already declined considerably dur- 
ing the 1970s, and the UGC?, with 
the whale hearted support of most 
universities, is very concerned that 
no further' decline should take 
place. Again, the dilution of stan- 
dards thnt such a decline would 
Imply can hardly be desired by a 
Government committed,. to. tiie 
fostering of excellence. 

Indeed, so many responses are 
possible and it is so difficult to anti- 
cipate what these .responses might 
be, even for. senates and academic 
boards, that it is not unfair to com; 
parq the present policy on overseas 
students to an unguided, missile. It 
showers sparks over one group 
of bystanders, completely, misses 
another, forces a third- group to 
dive for cover, and scores a direct 
hit on a fourth. . 

However, ' the most powerful 
objection to this policy is not to. its 
detailed consequences, however dis- 
astrous. but to its underlying 
rationale. Presumably the Intention 
is to let the market decide the 

g roper level of overseas students In 
ritish - higher education. This at 
any rate was the view parroted by 
The Economist recently. But this is 
plain nonsense. 

Higher education is not - a. j shop 
but a service. Universities, poly- 
technics and colleges in Britain are 
intended, after due deference has 
been paid to the international char- 
acter of higher- education and the 
arid obligations of a developed 
country to the underdeveloped 
world, for, the principal benefit of 
British students. If the operation- of 
the market indicated mat whole 
departments for which no native 
purpose .could be • found should 
nevertheless be .sustained, to pro- 


vide for overseas students prepared 
to pay, then tiie market would be 
crazy. 

In the long run a proper policy 
on overseas students must be 
worked out — one that is not hope- 
lessly embroiled in the Govern- 
ment’s desire to cut higher educa- 
tion spending on the one hand, or 
higher education’s more naive 
autonomist urges on the other. 
Relying on the market is as silly as 
insisting on free access. The uni- 
versities in particular resisted all 
attempts by the last Labour Govern- 
ment tu reach a sane compromise 
(which inevitably involved quotas, 
however infnrmol). But even the 



Patrick Nuttgens 


Accounts of his endless travels you 
will know that he wus one of the 
most unimaginative and insensitive 
observers ever to have recorded 
his impressions. In all his travels 
throughout England nothing sceqis 
to have disturbed the colourless 
tranquillity of his mind or. sug- 
gested an idea. He rode through 
the country with Ills little entour- 
age, obdurate, silent and serene, 
with, to quote a contemporary, the 
” phlegmatic patience of a sheik ”, 
I concluded that if Bishop Pococke 
thought that Halifax looked like 
Jerusalem it must have done. 

And, with admittedly some diffi- 
culty, I decided in Jerusalem that 
there may have been something in 
it. Halifax on the eve of tho 
, Industrial Revolution in 1750 wfcs 
a very different place to what it 
' ia today: a small, tough, stony 

cluster of houses on a hillside, 
nudged by -other hills. It probably 
also glowed in the sunset when 
rhe Bishop came riding over the 
hills. But the fact is rha£ Jeru- 
salem, incomparably more wonder 
ful chan Halifax, has something of 
that character: scattered over a 
heap of hills, all very uneven and 
ragged t harshly irregular and yet 
grand m Its architectural disorder. 

The image that I came round to 


public sector occasionally showed Let me celebrate the writing of my th ° f nd * h « programme-chat 
the snrne hcad-ln-the-sajid attitude. n.-.i ul . *9 u*« Hie children of the Industrial 


For example, the five inner London 
polytechnics grumbled constantly 
about the ILEA's proposals to re- 
strict the number of foreign 
students in London. 

For the last five years higher 
education on tho whale hns adopted 
oil “ all or nothing” attitude townrtl 
overseas students. Tlio new 
Government is ploying the same 
game. The only difference is that 
while higher education wanted the 
“nil ”, the Government appears set 
on offering them the “ nothing 
This sterile confrontation must bo 
ended. Most of tho fault muy lie 
on the side of the Government hut 
some at least must be accepted by 
higher education itself. 

It is, of course, much easier to 
attack the present policy on over- 
seas students in fundamentalist 
terms than to seek to modify it 
however gradually. Bdt the latter 
course is the wiser one. Sadly, the 
present Government is all too eager 
to engage in fundamentalist buttles 


n duty to point put the flaws in 
che present policy and ..to expose 
the false premises on which ‘It is 
apparently based.. ' 

It should explain - to the Govern- 
ment (the DES already knows this 
very well) that the idea of " econo- . 
mic” costs in higher education Is 
a tricky area when most overseas 
students represent merely a mar- 
ginal addition to real costs. It 
should stress the interdependence 
of teaching and .research in various 
disciplines and how academic via- 
bility often depends on this inter- 
dependence. 

But thi9 should be done in as 
cool and as calm a manner as pos- 
sible. The evidence so far indicates 
that this is the best way -to produce 
results with a Goverijment, prickly 
to avoid the humiliation of u-turns 
but not always ashamed to have 
more discreet second thoughts. 

For its part, the Government 
should look again at the detailed 
implications of its policies .(as it 
has done in the “special, case” of 
gifted overseas postgraduates), and 
should also agree to at least some 
formal monitoring of the effects of 
its radical policies. . 

In that way the Government can 
possibly avoid some nasty surprises 
and higher ’ education an ' even 
nastier fate. 


top level, but 'there are footers such I a matter of pays oy u ‘‘" ^gdi - 

... .nJ DDF Jit 1 .IntC .n/l ' trFMlI'td f 8 !<■" ' !< 


as VAT. and BBC salary, awards dif- staff, and . acceutjsd ?a rtvv . - 

f sirring-: fttttP. ocadein-lc, ones, .but Uter by.t^e arS j|g- ' 

greatly, in -fo Shadow, of the ITV, By virtue^ ot beina^u t 

'which capse^'anxiety.'" Iri pvactdcal che process is d » ryp - uf’ 


of tlie ndw, Select Committees, , the ascorwln what .-specialist assistance ’sophist 
Procedure Cmumjuea , {jtafod: We might be available. to tlietn livbhelr hours; 

nnnn ' mia^ a« ' riis rtnw svn H imnhaop invAfiHimriniic- anti T.. ha^a l 


a neatly in ; a &hadd*, ; o! tha ITV* By virtue .ox . 

•which capse-anxiety.'- Iri pvactdc^l che process is disrapp^f- 
t terins fibe Ou specifies what it wants can . continue to • ■ 1 
.in' terms of programme,, levels of centred^' in -a racuity or 
Sophistication, . and -transmission when CNAA course _p 


rtments 1 of 


[fairly;. .rapidly during the Coming 'Yours faithfully, . 

■CHRISTotM ;PR|CE,-M.p(. 

.. . By fairly rapidly vv^ i^art wfe ,‘Ctolrniio,’ Edppatiqn, . .Science gn< 
are. tryiqg - to sef ;onrsftlves q mujxi- . Aifs ^Gdinutittea, ■ , 

-niuiu; time ; of two ^fUoiith? betjyeetj House' V bt- COmrp'orts^.S.Vv;!, ■! v 


costs'. itte uu; in consultation wui cnantea, ana ™ i,JZ* ilM'W^*-' 
die-BBC, can altercoutput- but needs, IdW. Paft df dris 
bo- -give TTBestmable- notice. • .- . i foot that .tittey are 
•Iucidentaily,' the cost' ■per heVh' iua^ropnate^^raiM.' . 

OU-teievisd'Cn is low cbmpsued witii teaifinMfesei W^ ^ ^ 
teleVieioft.ih iarieral.iBuc then* tele':- preparJug^studeriu: to p , a nnMfe 
vision 1 btodijcrida Is; not 'tferricukrly have to - beconte tjnP" . i-jjittcJ MjgS, 
cheap, Tii ere is a- message Cliere. , f quantifiers,, amsteu -Jpriati M**; 1 ' 


Can Finnistoh cure tiie British disease? 

characteristic of judgment on the report. As en status of engineers in industry Is 
■ dvn^ fa?rf»5Lu .eeonwny is ram- inquiry into engineering education, certainly necessary. But the very 
similHr t0 Finoiston has been a great success, fact that engineers on the whole 

. Euro an i? n . wwtfrft It has neatly sidestepped the morass enjoy lower status III Britain than 

^cwSKisoX* 1 !?^ of a down or ;« jeefously. famepen- in' France ‘of Germany is itself ft 
America?' " trS dent endneenng institutions by pro- symptom o£ die disease Whidi has 

-Iffi intrL nS»fS PO«ing“Sftt a new British endnoqr- deep and twisted roots in' British 
SI..!?.;,. ™ i*i“0 outstanding pre- ine authoritv shoulrf ^ be established. -Ailtiire. TSia' rint* -uxiciknAite hS Ftn. 


■ OI GRATTAN; - • • - ' . speculation; mark« . 

CbneratlUr, iBducatiOfi 'Btoadceating, long-term^ pi-ognoSis ir f. 

BBC, Broadcasting Haute.-’ •" to lose 


« wWch Tiiafcherites and Behnites 
■ Becausa ;qf Britain’s past 

u?' industry’s record both in the train- 

SJs ! - J 8 inevi , tabIy of engineers and in their proper : X 

? U «S|to2« ^' e rf en ti re*y 6r justified. C ^il^S gSi Saw 

-is;rar i » t sa*ajs 

that pqz^kng con- Whether Finnistqit (.pan . ;ipake ; quality of 


experience seem sensible and work- obtain, 
manlike., - . Their strictures of 


manuKa., - .. j.neir strictures ox Nor shnutH it fiA' tnn undlv 

is ? vssffsfjg : ^4 Si jaffc'w- 


yotennary 


i 


Ui 


RnnWbn^rthas beenewm SSTof^ Tkl ’SUT inoradetrilS no f a lichftJcri mtfmicdiin. It has 

expects- recommeiSadoXbSt there Sn be ■ ■' 

*? r L^ e Tittle doubt that' ite broatf thriist 


ridden industrial relations £nd 
.fturei'isingly Jittlo.to,, tip with the 
- quality of our , scientists : .and 


more than a small, contribution • to '.enmnoers, which, has always bqen 
! j i nosito be bonne the cpre of the British disease, how- high and thanks to Fioniston diould 

■ * ¥ -mma- before arriving ;ftt any final ever. Is more .doubtful. Raising, the, , become even higher. - 




first col u mu for tlio Times Higher 
Education Supplement by talking, 


Revolution, Jerusalem iras not a 
city, nor even a fixed idea, but an 


not about education, but nbout aspiration, a complex way to some 


Jerusalem. No doubt education will 
creep in as I go ctiojig and may even 
take over ; hut I want to keep it 
away for die moment, having been 
keeping it a way for a week in 
Jerusalem. And that has been a 
great freshener of the mind. 

• I have been wa-ndciiinR about 
Jerusalem. Evon in what they call 
the winter and what seems to me 
like the very best of the summer. 


whore, u rood that has no end — was 
not a bad imago of the new Jeru- 
salem on tho ground. You cannot 
escape tlio politics but you can 
for a him a ignore them because of 
the fantastic crowding of one re- 
ligion upon another. Religion Is the 
one activity that you cannot escape. 
And yot It is aL its most moving 
ond immediate when it is at its least 
deliberate. 

The landscape burns with it, 


i live Ljitf Yvi y ucdi ul me Bummer. „ .t. „ * j ii r . ' 

the limestone gleams and glitters b l P / C i a ,n ,^L tei0 j 1 \ V l L aud rfl ®‘ 
in the sun, the sandy roads glow ^ ^ A « vtm go 

ESr. o, Hiir™Sf sj&rfzsi ? c T s i era ? 


throughout the day. In the rapid 
evening It glows more richly ns the 
light quickly fades, It is Jerusalem 
the golden, with milk und honey 
blest. 


the place seems alive if only because 
it is full of familiar images. Shep- 
herds follow mixed herds of shaep 
ond aoatsi — black iznatx and fairly 


t 1 ,-j , a » u ka hillside. When you go back in 

I had to go and see it sooner or the evGiuns thn *hi>nh*rs , u na 
later. • Jerusalem is part of one’s divided them and sedated ri?2 
inentail stock,, a piece of furniture Sheep* ’f VO m Se l*ouo all 

lurking to tha recesses, of iftemory- \vhlte the other all hlarfc 8 P “ 
because of Imuimerabie quotations g - 

and imperfectly remembered bufldhE Irt^rusSflm 8 !? 
history— a constant referenco, a S? ^ Sfl B' ' nS U S2f!?iarffSi5 

Replacing the image by the was the site of Solomon's Temple, 
rX h S aK S bSaSfl with Its golden shining dome, a 

WeSSSS^S ah, ^±z. 

cCLT US hi *“ ,ry *” d hluT^nd 1 ^* « ^nd ‘"“j 

_ T n white, it has the most elementary of 

Afew yeprs I wrote a script plans — an octagon out of the raid die 
ahich was the BBC a contribution to of which rises a dome. Nothing 
for *™ ai °J Revision programme cOU | d 5e a i m pj er ln conception 0 “ 
a multi-national series celebrating grander in its effect. And notbfuB 


this country’s entry, or one of its 
entries, to the European Com* 
munity. Since . each country -was 
expected to make a contribution 
appropriate to Its history. It seemed 


of which rises a dome. Nothing 
could be simpler in conception or 
grander in its effect. And nothiug 
could be more evocative than itg 
contents — the rock on which every- 
thing seems to have happened,' sur- 
rounded by a wooden screen so that 
there seems to be something alive 


appropriate that we should make a behind it, - white and uneven and 
programme about, the Industrial breathing and waiting In its cage. 


Revolution. I dunk I got the feel of In the old city, the steep, narrow 
it right ; it wasn’t just e history of streets arched over, with shafts of 
industrial change or a picture of tight coming from occasional open- ■ 
.those Jennies and frames and mules, bigs at the top, shops and stalls 
and retorts and -crucibles that we and benches and dark narrow oafds. 
learned about at. school ; it was an littered -with, coats and cloaks and 


attempt to see die Industrial Rqvu- slippers end. shoes and, brass pots 
lution as an idea, su image, perhaps and . anything capable of being 
a dream — about the kind of society bought, teemed wfim people, 
that might emerge from such But in the centre it wi 
unprecedented possibilities of Western, Wall, the remnant a 
exploitation snd power. mon’s Temple, which . used 

-We called the ®rst script .Jenna, known .as the Wailing Wall, 
lemi and though art. -the end it had SB * m *d .to me the, most -pc 
to-be renamed Towards' JeriUQlem OMmwsive watO In tin 

In case people thought the prog- J ews every kind, come up 
ranune was about Israd Instead of contemporary young men in 
England, a personal Image of a new d jerseys, solid looking n 
Jerusalem, was in my mind as I mo £ cra , many more : 


But in the centre it was the 
Western WaJl, the remnant of Solo- 
mon’s Temple, which , used to be 
known as the Wailing Wall, whldl 


lemi and though art. the end it had «eemed to jne the; most poignant 
to-be reflamaoTWard ^ jetitsqlem exmneasire place in the city. 

In case people thought the prog- J ews °* every land, come up to it, 
rtmme was about Israrf instead of contemporary young men in jeaift 
England, a personal Image of a new «« d solid looking men Jn 

Jerusaaem was in my mind as I mo ^ cra , *2."* ^ th 1 

wrote the - script and worthed the «»***■ CW1U '“ I 

filming of the soonos. Europe, long Aabby blnck^coets, 

It ii»» euv fft ilM Tiintr- A. - .narrow black trousers, widh flat 


Sb lkSu W cro 


Its less cultural. 
I' discovered wi 


aspects, 

tit ereai 


But what 


-sssarara-ff r„ ate 

- ft came^ from Bishop Pppoclrq, the el so or the oddity of tho scond. , 


pJf® 1 . f^ 0 * 11 B**l l °p Fpqpcko, the el so or the oddity of thd. scond. 
celebrated traveller afid writer; who A young English Jew, a visitor 
recorded jn his tour of England In there for the first time, not an ortho- 
ii 50 __ . Haliff-x reminded : dox or practising member qf- iha 

him of Jerus^em. Wow I. ft was faith, tofd me that ho hod found 
not just a fl t exliry , cohtql t. Bishop himself there^ so moved as to bp. in 
?£E od il- J® tears. - |fe suddenly found hratsolf 

Jct^aJem. Fm'riiOrniqro, it oould to o ritfqMiftttelooged: to hints TWs 
vat have been- alight of imeflifla- • fov -tne first- -time was- his : be wae 
tion { because if you .hove ever no sironger. no outcast. He. had 
sloggpti ■ through • Bishop Focpckpls come hotn,ev . r.. r.r vj . ' 












